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DINNEFORD'S " 


MAGN ESIA:: 3 


yy 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants. children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


_ purchasers should INSIST 


In consequence of numerous imitations, 
YEFOR 


on seeing the name “ DIN on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 
Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 


beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 








PERFECT BRITISH-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING 


Beautiful Floors to stand the 


hardest 


The CAMBRIDGE 


WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 


71, 


wear at moderate prices. 


Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 
LONDON, W. 


FURNITURE DECORATION 





By A POM soci NT. 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, w 


CRETONNES, AND 
SHADOW TISSUES 


for LOOSE COVERS and CURTAINS 


UPHOLSTERY CARPETS RUGS 














Telegrams : 
“Fashionist, Sloan, London.” 


Telephone : 
168 VICTORIA. 


PETER JONES, Ltd. 


beg to announce that their 40-page 


Fashions Sketch Book 


for this season is now ready and will 
be sent Post Free to any address. 


The Company caters for ladies, whose taste or social position obliges them to dress well— 
not merely expensively—and who find it difficult to pay the very high profits charged by the 
great shops in London which have hitherto had a virtual monopoly of the ‘‘ exclusive ” trade. 


PETER JONES, LTD., SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 


COMFORT for the WOUNDED 


The irritation and soreness caused by 
Bed-sores, Chafing, Roughness of the Skin, etc., 
can be quickly relieved by the application of 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE 


TOILET POWDER. 


SOOTHING AND EMOLLIENT. NON-ABSORBENT, 
PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT SKIN DOCTORS. PRICES FROM 1s. 
Supplied to the Royal Family, European Courts, Nobility and Gentry 


JOHN TAYLOR, ™*¢rcnis"® 13, BAKER ST., LONDON, W. 








BRIGHTON. 


PRINCES HOTEL 


GRAND AVENUE, HOVE. 
THE FINEST POSITION IN BRIGHTON. 








Princes Hotel is famous for its luxurious self- 
contained apartments with verandahs facing 
the Sea. Patronised by the Court and the 
most aristocratic families of England and the 
Continent. 


UNEQUALLED CUISINE. 


Facing the sea and opposite the famous 
Hove Lawns, the favourite promenade of the 
late King Edward, free to the guests of 
the Hotel. 

Sea-water Baths. Motor Garage and Pit. 


Teleph 3 
SPACIOUS PUBLIC ROOMS. aaa Hove 


2484 Hove. 





BUY YOUR WOOL DIRECT 


from the heart of the woollen industry 


AND SAVE MONEY 
COCKATOO 


KNITTING WOOLS 


are cheap and reliable. Khaki and Natural Wool at special prices. 
Any quality supplied POST FREE. No extra charge for winding in 
balls. Ask for FREE PATTERNS. 


THE COCKATOO COMPANY (Dept. 3), Burley in Wharfedale, Yorkshire 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 
CountTRY LIFE Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Why Farm Buildings 
should be roofed with “ROK.” 


OU well know how much dripping 

moisture worries cattle and horses. 
‘“‘ROK” makes condensation impossible 
and gives amore equable temperature than 
any other roofing. It willimprove the con- 
dition of your stock ; but that is not all, 
for *‘ ROK” makes an economical, per- 
manent and absolutely weather-proof roof. 


It will be well worth your while to see 
our new booklet “B,” which gives full 
particulars and some fine illustrations. 
A copy will be sent post free on application. 


D. ANDERSON & SON Ltd. 
Lagan Felt Works : ———— — BELFAST, 
and Roach Road Works, Old Ford, LONDON, E. 











' possession of a beautiful velvety lawn should become 
the Owner of a Green's Lawn Mower. This scientifically 
perfect machine cuts cleanly and closely, is remarkably 
light and easy to use, quickly adjusted and always 

4 by in smooth running order, while the name 
4 Appointmentte | “Green's” is sufficient guarantee of the 
H.M. The King. high quality and exceptional finish. 


(5°; Bowling, and Croquet Greens. Tennis Courts 
and Lawns may be quickly and easily brought to a 
state of perfection by this perfect 
and well - balanced machine 
Green's Lawn Mowers are 
obtainable from all high- 
class Ironmongers and 
principal stores 
throughout the 


. ; INTERESTING LIST, No.12 
Sisal Becca ap FREE ON REQUEST 
T. GREEN & SON LT 


Smithfield Iron Works LEEDS & New Surrey Works SOUTHWARK St LONDON. S.E 
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GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 





[RON FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich. 
PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 
jows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
Fenn & Co.. Ipswich. 
FE NCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list, 
Shottermill, 








—STANLEY UNDERWOOD CO., 
Haslemere, Surrey. 
CoOUNTE. HOUSE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL.—No emptying of cess- 
pools; no solids; no open filter beds; per- 
fectly automatic; everything underground,— 
BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, West- 
minster. 
ECONOMISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 


—Consult ‘contractor to nobility and 
GELL, 184, King’s Norton, 








gentry.—E. R. 
Birmingham. 
SOLUTE CURE FOR CON- 
STIPATION.—Dr. Jenner’s Remedy.— 
Particulars and free sample from JONES, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 
we! 1X” ana “PRESERVIX” Brand 
Waterproof Dressings, as supplied 
officially to H.M. Military Authorities. For 
Tents, Covers, Spray Hoods, Cape Cart 
Hoods, Ground Sheets, Blinds, ete.--VIX ODL 
Co., 22, Newgate Street, London. 


A BIRD’S BATH, SUNDIAL or 
pretty Lead Figure would add to the 
charm and beauty ot your Garden. Illustrated 
Brochure (No. 2) Post Free.—SANDERS and 
Co., 365, Euston Road, London. 


ONS MERRYWEATHER’S 
light portable steam fire engine with 
carriage and complete with hose, capacity 
100 gallons per minute; all as new; recently 
cost £180 sacrifice for £100. Also one hand 
fire engine with two 3-in. barrels on four- 
wheeled trolley £9.—JOHN DRAKE, Egham 
Surrey. 5 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
-Developing or Printing. The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d, for 6. Prints or 
posteards, Id. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed ).— MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 
FOR SALE, 
ENUINE CAST LEAD CIS- 
TERN, dated 1794. Size 3ft. 8in. by 
lit. 6in. by 2ft. 4in. What offers? 
Apply WALLIs, “ Broadmead House,” Panton 
Street, S.W. 
IOLETS WANTED. -—I should be 
very grateful for information as to where 
Scented Violets can be freely gathered; also 
for photography. Reply B. HOMESTEAD, 
Hindhead, Surrey. 
LD STONE. PAVING. FOR 
GARDEN PATHS for SALE.— Par- 
ticulars, A. SACKETT, 67, Ellen Street, Hove, 
Sussex. 





























ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per'word, minimum 2/6. 


ENUINE OLD OAKCABINETS, 
Wardrobes, Tables, high back Chairs, 
Court Cupboards, Dressers, Firebacks, Ember 
Tongs, etc., cheap —THE ANCIENT PRIORS’ 
— facing George Hotel, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
. ae green preferred. — Apply 
ee 5 F “te! 


APMICE ABOUT TAPESTRIES. 

Sale, repair, research.—Terms on appli- 
cation to W. G. THOMSON (author of “A 
History of Tapestry,”’ “‘ Tapestry-weaving in 
England,” etc.), “The Dovecots,’”’ Corstor- 
phine, Scotland. 


PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


|NEAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 

Plinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley. S.A.). 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


COLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 
prices; approval.—G., 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 























ISITING AND CON 
V LADY GARDENER.— BL Tine 
laid out; old gardens re-modelled and made 
beautiful. Charge undertaken during owner's 
absence from home. Gardensrun on business 
lines and made to pay their way. —- Mrs 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. i 


Two LADY GARDENERS of large 

practical experience, have vacancies 
for lady Pupils; extensive grounds; beauti- 
ful country surroundings; bracing position, 
three miles from coast, 300ft. above sea level. 
Visitors also received.—PEAKE, Udimore 
near Rve, Sussex. j 


MARRIED GENTLEMAN, | in- 
eligible, desires management small 
country estate. Colonial experience truit 
farming; specialist semi-intensive poultry 
Moderate salary.—-** A 3590."" j 


SHEEP FARM, 
ENTLEMAN, with two years’ ex- 
perience on mixed farm, good know- 
ledge of sheep, age 23, ineligible, would give 
his services, small remuneration in return for 
experience. Shortiy to be married. Would 
reside in neighbourhood, South Country pre- 
ferred, Further particulars on application. 
References. Write “B.H.”’, ¢/o SCRIPPS's 
ADVERTISING OFFICES, 13, South Molton 
Street, W. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


Che Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 

















MAJOR RICHARDSON’S 


SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALES) 
a as supplied Army in France, 
i 5 guineas, 


POLICE DOGS (AIRE- 
DALES), for house and 
personal guards, 5 guineas. 
Pups, 2 guineas. 

BLOODHOUNDS from 
20 guineas. Pups, 5 guineas. 

ABRERDEEN, SCOTCH, 
FOX, IRISH TERRIERS, 
5 guineas. Pups, 2 guinea:. 
Tel. 423. 


LAT - COATED RETRIEVER 

PUPPIES, by Leecroft’ Prince, born 

March 24th; 3 guineas. — Mrs. Dawe, 
Walkington Rectory, Beverley. 


OUNDED OFFICER (Highlander), 

now in camp, wants Cocker Spaniel for 

companion, Will sportsman present one or 
sell cheap.—-Write ‘‘ A 3591.” 


a 


ROVE END, HARROW. 











“ APUTREX ” (REGD.) 
HOUND AND TERRIER MEALS. 


DOG AND PUPPY BISCUITS. 





Lists and Samples of these splendid foods 
from 


CHAMBERLAIN, POLE & Co., Lrp., 


The Dog, Pheasant and 
Poultry Food Specialists, 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


HORSES, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


NTIRE HORSE FOR SALE. 

Bay, foaled 1910; splendid action; sure 

stock-getter. Full particulars. copy excel- 
lent pedigree, on application.— ‘‘ A 3589.” 


i4 UNTER MARE for SALE; over six- 
teen hands and well up to fifteen stone. 

Very good looking; make grand brood mare. 

Low price for immediate sale.—*‘ P 6988.” 


MOTOR CARS, Etc. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 

is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


WOLSELEY CABRIOLET. 16-hp., 

run about 11,000 miles. Beautifully 
built, almost equal to new; splendid running 
order, £500. — Apply ‘‘Sacrifice,” c/o 
PoTter’s Advertising Offices, Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 


UPMOBILE, 1915, new, with 
H beautiful ALL-WEATHER SALOON 
BODY, by Salmons of Newport Pagnell ; up- 
holstered in Bedford cord, sliding arm-chair 
front seats: self-starter, electric light inside 
and out. A BARGAIN; £490.—* A 3587.” 
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AN ACUTE CRISIS 
AGRICULTURE 


N the work done in this and a few ensuing weeks 

our home food supply largely depends. Very 

few recognise the full importance of that irrefutable 

and important fact. Work was terribly behind 

at the beginning of March owing to the shortage 
of labour, and during that month so inclement was the 
weather and so sodden the ground that farmers could scarcely 
find employment for the hands left them. Last year’s 
ploughing was not done on many farms, last year’s roots 
were not all gathered, spring cultivation only got a real 
start in April. Unless the arrears can be overtaken the 
crops are doomed to be scanty or non-existent. This is 
what constitutes the urgency of the hour. A drastic reorgan- 
isation of all labour that can possibly be made available is 
the problem of the moment. It has nothing to do with that 
future agricultural policy of the Empire which a Committee 
is engaged in formulating. When the ship is taking in water 
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it is not the time for discussing improvements of construction 
It is a case of all hands to the pumps. 


and design. The 
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moment is one for improvisation, and a nation which has 
showed a genius for improvising an army and munitions 
can surely marshal the forces needed to assure the year’s 
food supply. Already the task is being attempted, but in a 
very amateurish manner and without sufficient authority. 

Let us try to set forth what the needs are. On the 
average farm of mixed arable and pasture there is so great 
a variety of work that while experience is necessary for 
some things and male strength for others, there are tasks 
which the very old and the very young can perform and much 
that may be done by either sex. A boy or strong girl can drive 
a roller or a light harrow. Women can perform some of the 
lighter jobs usually allotted to men, and those village women 
who have been accustomed in times of peace to do a certain 
amount of spring cultivation are invaluable. But it i. 
absolutely foolish to expect inexperienced and in many 
cases lightly built women to plough, cart manure and do ily 
rest of the drudgery of agriculture. They have not tli 
bone and muscle. Men are a necessity. Yet those of us 
who give full weight to the needs of the country cannoi 
sympathise fully with the crv which is going up from farmers 
for the exemption of their men. The war comes belo 
every other call, and the tribunals have been asked to co 
something well nigh impossible in deciding who shall 
who shall not be exempt from military service. They ar 
beset with the great temptation to think only of the hardship 
or the reverse of the case immediately at hand, where: 
the only consideration should be what makes most direci| 
for ensuring the food supply. Unless this is so the lary: 
farmer who employs a great deal of labour and adds ver 
considerably to the stock of food is very apt to suffer iy: 
comparison with the small-holder whose able-bodied son js 
reckoned indispensable to the land. 

In the counties organisations consisting wholly or in 
large parts of women have been formed, but they are ver: 
apt to exert pressure on the wrong persons. At any rat 
they lack authority and to some extent knowledge. Need 
it be pointed out that a rural exodus has been going on {01 
many decades? It was made up largely of farm laboure:s 
who sought lighter and more remunerative jobs in the cities ; 
those who emigrated need not be reckoned for the present 
purpose. The vocations they most favoured are well known 
and some at least can be easily tapped. Consideration 
of the matter cannot be limited by an assumption that the 
war will be quickly over, or that only this vear need be taken 
into account. Rumours are being circulated that the war 
will end in the early summer ; between the middle and end 0! 
June is the time most heard of. They are mischievous 
because founded on no certain informaiion, and may therefore 
lead to slacking at a time when it will be fatal. Nobody 
can see the end yet. A great Russian General has emphaitic- 
ally warned his countrymen that the war is likely to go on 
for a long and indefinite period. He knows that, despite 
their wonderiul recovery, the Russians are far from being 
in a position that will enable them to take an offensive so 
strong that it is going to carry them to Berlin in a few weeks 
or a few months. Does any military authority seriously 
believe that in a space of time measurable by weeks the 
Germans can be forced back from their strong positions in 
Yet Mr. Asquith, M. Poincaré, General 
Cadorna and the Czar himself have declared in so many 
words that till this is done peace negotiations are not possible. 
Herr Bethmann Hollweg recognised this most clearly in 
his speech to the Reichstag. If the high resolves of the 
Allies are to be carried out, military effort must be seconded 
by civil effort. 

Hence arises the urgency that vigorous measures should 
be taken to get on the land a sufficiency of labour to ensure 
the best possible return. Much more is required than an 
organisation of philanthropic amateurs. There is needed a 
central figure, a man of tact and force, capable of securing 
the co-operation of employers and employed, and to use 
force where persuasion will not avail. 





Our Frontispiece 


“> UR frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Greville, whose 
marriage with the third Baron Greville took place 
in 1909. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses. 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests ar 
re.eived the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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N our Correspondence ‘pages there will be found a 

very opportune letter, signed ‘“‘ Agricola,” urging 

the advantages of the Labour Colony at Hollesley 

Bay as a pioneer colony in the scheme for settling 

discharged soldiers on the land. Its publication 
coincides with an _ official statement. Lord Selborne 
has asked Captain Charles Bathurst, M.P., to devote the 
whole of his time to the organisation of three pioneer 
experimental colonies. The step taken will meet with 
general approval. It brings the recommendations of the 
Committee to the only adequate test, that of practical 
application, and will enable the Government to discover 
and probably remove any obstacles that stand in the way 
of success. It can scarcely be supposed that the facilities 
offered at Hollesley Bay will be overlooked. We do not 
know of any more suitable place for one of these pioneer 
colonies or, at any rate, preparation for them. The land 
is practically laid out in small holdings, although worked 
as a farm and garden. Each ten acre holding is a little 
farm of mixed husbandry on which fruit and vegetables are 
grown as well as ordinary field crops, and it is all in working 
order. Probably the best that could be done would be to 
send every eligible small-holder there tor training and trial 
before settling him permanently on a new colony. One batch 
could follow as the other ones passed on to the new colonies. 


"THE witty and buoyant speech with which Mr. Montagu 

answered the critics of the Budget on Monday afternoon 
will probably lead to the drawing of two inferences. One 
is that the Government is in the mind to stick to the tax 
on matches, so the manufacturers and the public may 
reconcile themselves as best they can to the resolution. 
After all, a match, or as it used to be called in the days of 
its infancy, a “lucifer match,” is an object of very general 
use, and direct taxation at present bears more than its fair 
proportion of the burden. The objection made to taxes 
on railway tickets was received in a different spirit. As 
we read the comments of Mr. Montagu we gather this 
proposal is practically doomed, and rightly so. Objections 
have been raised to other items in the Budget, but this is 
the only one, as far as our observation goes, which has no 
friends and many critics. 


BUT for the seriousness of the time, there would have been 

an energetic protest from the payers of income tax, who 
consider that they are asked to contribute an unfair pro- 
portion. Those who in one way or another are making money 
out of the war have not much cause to complain, but the 
vast majority have suffered a considerable diminution of 
income, and as such expenses as house rent, education and 
so on continue, while the general cost of living and upkeep 
has risen, any addition to the tax hits them very hard indeed. 
There is a minor proposal which is really unpopular. It 
is that all dividends taxed at the source shall pay five shillings 
in the first instance, the owner recovering afterwards if he 
can show cause. But this regulation affects a very large 
number of people who have been left or have painfully saved 
just enough to invest the amount requisite to yield what 
will keep them. Among them are many who would not 
know how to take the initiative in getting back their money, 
and the income tax officials are not in the habit of returning 
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spontaneously an unfair levy. In any event, it is stretching 
authority too far to make this initial charge upon dividends 
which are required to keep the home fires burning. | When 
this is represented to Mr. McKenna we hope he will concede 
the necessary change. It can mean comparatively little to 
him in loss of revenue. 


(GERMAN claims that they have conducted the war humanely 

should be read side by side with the report signed by 
Mr. Justice Younger on the treatment by the enemy of 
British prisoners of war at Wittenberg camp. It is a story 
of shameless cruelty and cowardice. On an area of ten and 
a half acres, from 16,000 to 17,000 prisoners, of whom 700 
or 800 were British, the others French, Belgian and Russian, 
the last mentioned always preponderating, were found. 
Intense cold prevailed at Wittenberg in the winter of 1914-15, 
but no coal was provided for the stoves. The overcoats 
were taken from the British prisoners and not replaced ; 
their remaining clothes were often in rags, and some had 
even to go about wrapped in blankets ; a large proportion had 
neither stockings nor boots, and many were obliged to wrap 
their feet in straw. The sanitary regulations were unspeak- 
able. Every British prisoner had to share his mattress with 
one French and one Russian prisoner. As only one cupful 
of soft soap was issued at intervals of many weeks to a room 
containing 120 men, personal cleanliness was impossible, 
vermin multiplied and lice, as is well known, carried the infec- 
tion of typhus. When the fever broke out, the four officers 
of the R.A.M.C. who were there died one after the other, 
except Lieutenant Lauder, who got the disease, Lut after- 
wards recovered. Against all usage of civilised warfare, 
these medical men had been forcibly detained and sent to the 
place of danger which the German doctors were permitted to 
avoid, 

OAK TREES. 

I went—O such a little way beyond the door ! 
And there was the ancient Forest beckoning me, 
Druid and dreadful as of yore. 
“There was a river once,’’ said I, “ below this hill. 
In the bubbling, chinking stream 
Even now a weasel, stooping delicately, 
Might drink his fill : 
But shallop and wattle-boat and the singing flood are a broken 

song, a wavering dream.”’ 


Pale, shifting sunlight fell across the wood. 

Grey, hoary, stark in the purple undergrowth They stood- 
“And We,”’ said the Oak trees, ‘“ waiting at the door, 

Are old and wise and holy, druid and dreadful as of yvore.”’ 


J. C. Cuapwick. 


MOST of the inhabitants of this Empire are, we fancy, 

becoming rather tired of oratory. Nevertheless, the 
important speech made by Mr. Asquith in answer to the 
German Chancellor will be welcomed. It is more than 
eloquent. M. Pichon declared that the journey to this 
country would have been well worth making only to hear 
this magnificent speech. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg had 
said: “If I proposed with Mr. Asquith to sit down with 
him at a table to examine the possibilities of peace and 
Mr. Asquith began with his final and complete destruction 
of the military power of Prussia the conversation would 
be at an end before it had begun,” and he went on to enlarge 
on the alleged determination of the British not only to 
smash the German Empire, but to ruin its trade, break up 
its constitution and drive it back into its medizval savagery. 
To that Mr. Asquith’s reply was complete. Great Britain 
did not enter into this war to strangle the national life of 
Germany nor to interfere with “the free exercise of her 
peaceful endeavours.” It was to remove the military 
menace of Prussia which has been hanging over Europe 
for years. What we are fighting against is “the over- . 
mastering dictation of a government controlled by military 
caste.” International problems in the future ‘‘ must be 
handled by free negotiation on equal terms between free 
peoples.” These are essential phrases used by the Prime 
Minister, but everyone should read and con the speech over 
for himself. . 


MANY who read the article in a contemporary suggesting 

the construction of a Via Sacra or Memorial Road on 
the No-Man’s-Land which lies between the Allied and 
German trenches running from Nieuport to Basle, from the 
sea to Switzerland, were probably impressed with the fact 
that here was a fine idea at the root, although rather too much 
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elaborated and embellished. Rows of memorials, entrance 
arches, flowering trees and so forth, gave the flavour of a 
modern cemetery, and the final suggestion that the road 
would be an attraction to tourists and thus prove a good 
business proposition was still more distasteful. It appears 
now, however, that the idea, when it germinated in the mind 
of a fine young Scottish officer of the 2nd Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, Second-Lieutenant A. D. Gillespie, had a 
simple nobility that must commend itself to all who have or 
have had soldier friends at the front. In a letter written to 
Mr. Reginald Smith on June roth last vear he flung out the 
suggestion that “I wish we could help the French Govern- 
ment to make one long avenue of this western front from the 
Vosges to the sea. I would make a fine broad road in the 
No-Man’s-Land between the trenches, with footpaths beside 
it, and trees for shade. It would be a Via Sacra for 
every generation, but not, I think, a Via Delorosa.”’ When 
Lieutenant Gillespie fell within the German trenches near 
La Bassée, the only officer to get through, a very promising 
career was ended. His name deserves an honoured place 
among those that he would have had inscribed on the Via 
Sacra should his idea ever be realised. 


[F ever an honour was thoroughly deserved, it is so in the 

case of Mr. Henry Chaplin, whom the King has asked 
to accept a Barony in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
Many years ago Mr. Chaplin was offered a similar distinction, 
but he was then deeply engrossed in political work and 
preferred to continue in the House of Commons. The 
Squire of Blankney, as he is often affectionately called, was 
returned a Member for Mid-Lincolnshire, afterwards the 
Sleaford Division, in 1868, and retained the seat for thirty- 
eight years, losing it only when the Liberal wave of 1906 
swept over Great Britain. In 1907 he was elected by his 
present constituency, the Wimbledon Division, Lut in August, 
1914, he announced that he would not offer himself for 
re-election. During his long period of activity Mr. Chaplin 
has been a trusted exponent of the views of the country 
party and has held many important positions. He was 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1885-6, President 
of the Board of Agriculture 1886-92, and President of the 
Local Government Board 1895-1900. He has always shown 
a special interest in horse breeding and has done good work 
on various Royal commissions connected with horses and 
agriculture generally. As a sportsman, the red letter day 
in his calendar was Derby Day of 1867, when his famous 
horse, Hermit, starting at 66 to I, came in a winner out 
of a field of thirty. 


FARMERS throughout the country have been surprised by 

the issue of a Hay and Straw Order which authorises 
the military authorities to fix the price of hay and straw 
and gives the Government a first call upon supplies. Those 
who own hay and straw can only retain what is needed for 
the consumption of their own animals. An example of the 
working was provided at Northampton on Saturday, where 
the usual sale by auction was announced to take place. 
A week before the top price had been £8 17s. 6d. a ton for 
hay, but the district purchasing officer, Captain Robson, 
restricted the price to £6 for hay and to 65s. for straw. At 
first the would-be sellers proposed to take their hay back 
home, but it was pointed out that the very fact of the fodder 
being ofiered for sale showed that it was not needed for their 
horses, and in the end the consignments were sold privately 
within the price arranged by the Government. We have 
said that farmers were taken by surxprise, but to their credit 
it should be added that they very quickly recognised the 
wisdom and, indeed, the necessity of the course taken by the 
authorities. 


[N our Correspondence columns will be found illuminating 

letters on the condition of British forestry from writers 
such as Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, 
Lord Lyell, and Mr. F. R. S. Balfour, who are able to speak 
with authority on the matter. They were primarily inspired 
by the very charming and interesting article which appeared 
a week betoxe from Sir Robert Lorimer, but naturally they 
travel considerably beyond it. It is easy to see that the 
question lying at the heart of all of them is the very important 
one of reviving the stock of British timber. In this con- 
nection the articles we have been publishing on the reclama- 
tion of heatherland in the Netherlands are very instructive. 
This work has been gone about on strictly commercial lines 
by a people trained beyond all others to frugality. The 
comparison between their methods and our methods is not 
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one of skill, but of economy. Most of our woods and plan- 
tations, at any rate those of any age, were planted by rich 
men, partly for sport and partly for amenity. But when 
our Dutch friends set apart for trees a portion of soil they 
are reclaiming they place the greatest emphasis on profit. 
In forestry this is a matter of very great importance, Lecause 
it is obvious that the capital expended must be reckoned 
at compound interest in any attempt to arrive at a profit 
which is not realised for many, many years afterwards. 
A brief summary of what we may call the saving points in 
the Netherlands method may be useful. 


[T will be noticed that the first proceeding in the actual 

work of reclamation is the making of a pepiniéve or 
nursery, from which the tree plants are to be drawn in years 
to come. Then the land is ploughed extra deep and a cereal 
or other crop taken from it, which on suitable land returns 
at least its own cost. Sometimes the little pines are actually 
planted in the corn and grow for a few months under its 
protection ; but if this is not done, the art of planting has been 
brought to great proficiency and expedition for the sake of 
cheapness. Pains are taken also to produce brushwood of 
the types found useful in the neighbourhood, so that an early 
profit may be derived. By these means it is brought about 
that the planting is done in ground well prepared to receive 
trees. It costs a minimum and is so calculated and arranged 
as to give the largest possible return. Hence, forestry in 
Holland and Belgium is regarded as a profitable use of land. 
Possibly we are arriving at that stage in England, but we 
have still a long way to go before we get there. 


THE BOG. 
The bog it is a lonely place: 
I’m working there this live-long day, 
An’ niver seen another face, 
It is that bare. 


It must be meant for lonely men 
Who have no friends: But even so, 
I think that every now and then, 
God does be there. 
ARTHUR HOLMEs. 


A CORRESPONDENT this week writes with pardonable 

force about the extremely irritating and, we venture 
to say, useless Government posters which deface the walls 
of the Capital. They are used for the purpose of spreading 
abroad such legends as “‘ Don’t use motor cars for pleasure,” 
“Bad form in dress,” and so on. For a Government which 
is always exhorting us to imitate the ways of “ paper- 
sparing Pope,” it looks like a contradiction in terms for 
them to use up acres of paper in order to advertise the 
vulgarity of those who propound this kind of document. 
Besides, the exhortation is in vain. If the Government 
took a determined attitude and said, ‘“‘ Motor cars must 
not be used for pleasure during the war,” the country would 
understand and the owners would have to submit ; but the 
appeal that has been issued is never likely to reach the 
selfish vulgarian at whom it is presumably directed, and if 
it did, it at the same time estranges sympathy from the 
Government. In regard to dress, too, preaching from 
hoardings is a novel and, we venture to think, very un- 
desirable method of inculcating the merits of holy simplicity. 


OWING to the large number of entries for the COUNTRY 

Lire Officers Training Corps Trophy and the Public 
Schools O.T.C. Trophy for rifle shooting, the judging has taken 
rather longer than was expected. We had hoped to publish 
the awards in this number, but are obliged to hold them over 
until our next issue. 


IN view of the restrictions imposed by the Government on the 

importation of paper and paper making materials and the 
consequent shortage of supplies, veaders who wish to make sure 
of obtaining ‘‘ Country Life” would greatly oblige by placing a 
firm order for the paper with theiy newsagent or bookstall clerk. 
Owing to the scarcity of paper it will be impossible in the future to 
provide for ordinary chance sales of the paper. Readers who 
are interested in ‘‘ Country Life’’ would be doing the paper a 
considerable service in ordering theiy copies from theiy own news- 
agent or bookstall clerk, or direct from the offices of the paper. 
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ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IX.—WESTMINSTER 


By C. L. Bayne, CapTaIn OF WESTMINSTER. 


UISIDE I can hear faint shoutings, as the 
Company - Sergeant - Major worries a batch of 
recruits up and down “ Yard’’; inside College 
all is quiet, and the departure of its thirty-six 
inmates, some “‘up-fields” to Vincent Square 

and some on parade, has left me a peaceful hour in which 
to produce. this 
sketch. The 
mention of 
thirty-six Resi- 
dent King’s 
Scholars will 
come as a shock 
to some Old 
Westminsters, 
for since the 
days of our foun- 
dress, Queen 
Elizabeth, their 
number has 
always been 
forty. But, alas! 
Sandhurst and 
Woolwich take 
their tribute 
almost  termly, 
and the strength 
of College is cor- 
respondingly 
diminished. And 
the war has 
brought other 
changes. The 
well known Etons 
or tails crowned 
by the iraditional 
topper have been 
superseded by khaki; there are three parades a week now, 
and any amount of lectures for N.C.O.’s and such exalted 
people ; and there are certain lists up in the “‘ Cage.” 

But this is not the way to write an article for the 
uninitiated ; perhaps we might begin by looking at the school 
buildings. If we stand under the archway leading from 
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SCHOOL GATEWAY IN YARD. 





Dean’s Yard into Little Dean’s Yard, or “ Yard” as we 
know it, what we see first, probably, is the great Victoria 
Tower, framed against the blue sky, shining in the sunlight. 
But directly ‘below that in our vision stands the school 
gateway, erected in 1734, probably from the design of Lord 
Burlington. On the right of that lies the bare Lulk of 
College, and next 
to it are Grant’s 
and Rigaud’s, 
hidden from us 
by the Fives 
Courts. On our 
left is the Bur- 
sary and Ash- 
burnham House. 
Above it all 
broods the great 
Abbey herself. 

If we pass 
through the gate- 
way, we go up a 
short flight of 
steps and, turn- 
ing to the left, 
we pass the 
Busby Library 
on our right. 
Nowadays it is 
occupied by the 
Seventh Form, 
but iis shelves 
still hold the 
books — collected 
by the great 
Headmaster, and 
his effigy still 
looks grimly 
down on the inheritors of his tradition. Next we pass ‘ up- 
school”’ into that great room, originally che dormitory of the 
monks, where for three hundred vears the whole school was 
taught. The panelling is decorated with the arms of dis- 
tinguished alumni, and there are countless familiar names 
painted on the walls. At the end of the hall is the semi- 
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TOP OF ‘“SCHOOL.’’ 


LOOKING INTO SCHOOL (THROUGH OLD DOORWAY OF STAR 
CHAMBER). 
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circle of seats where the monitorial sit, in the 
middle the Headmaster’s chair, and behind him 
the bust of Busby. Out of sight is the famous 
Dryden Form, with Dryden’s name carved boldly 
on it. Directly in front of the Headmaster’s 
chair is the table containing the rods, birches 
only used now in_ ceremonial executions. 
“School”? nowadays is used for prayers and 
lectures, and the famous pancake ‘“ greeze”’ 
(7.e., a crowd pushing) on Shrove Tuesdays. 

If we take the small door at the bottom of 
“school,” we pass by various class-rooms into 
the Scott Library. Thisis part of Ashburnham 
House, designed by Inigo Jones. Out of the 
general view is the great staircase, perhaps the 
finest of its kind in England. Two buildings 
still remain to be mentioned. The gymnasium 
is just by Little Cloisters, and some of it cer- 
tainly dates from the Confessor. College Hall 


DR. BUSBY AND A_ SCHOLAR. 


stands near the Deanery; it was the Abbot’s 
public refectory, and dates from the fourteenth 
century. It is used by the King’s Scholars for 
morning and evening meals, but town boys also 
use it at midday. Its massive tables are tra- 
ditionally supposed to have been made from the 
wood of Spanish galleons wrecked in the Armada, 
but experts show considerable scepticism about 
this belief. In place of the large, open fire of 
the old days, a massive stove warms it, placed 
in the middle. The latest addition to the school 
were the ‘‘ New Buildings ” in Great Smith Street, 
containing laboratories and class-rooms. 

One building of historical interest remains 
to be examined. The view of College one gets 
from “ Yard” is not encouraging, for it consists 
of a blank wall, against which one may play 
wooden racquets, if so inclined. But it was 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren to face the 
other way, and one must see it from College 
Gardens to appreciate it properly. They are called 
College Gardens, but until quite lately College 
was only allowed in them once in the year. 

Having passed the entrance of College, we 
may either go downstairs to the living-rooms or 
upstairs to the dormitory. If we choose the 
former, we first come to “ Prayer Room,” where 
prayers are held every night and where the 
under elections live, that is, those who have been 
‘“‘up-College ”’ for not more than two years. We 
then pass four rooms, each containing a massive 
table, and eight or ten little cubicles or studies, 
known as “ boxes,” where we keep our books and 
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do our “ prep.” I am writing this in one, and very untidy 
it is. On the walls are photographs of past glories of 
College, and in each room a board bearing the names of 
monitors and seniors who have lived there. 

We go upstairs again past the washing places, known, 
for some reason, as “‘ Way,” and past the door leading “ up- 
saignes,” that is, to the sanatorium, the domain of the Matron, 
and so into the dormitory. This fine room holds forty cubicles, 
called ‘‘ houses,” ranged each side, with the captain’s at the 
end; his faces right down dormitory. Round the end are 
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the famous “ golden tablets’ bearing the names of all the 
captains of College. It is here that the play is held, when 
half the houses are demolished and the under elections are 
packed off “‘ up-saignes,’’ and dormitory is hardly recognis- 
able with its imposing stage and auditorium, known as the 
gods. Town boys, openly at least, will disagree with me, but I 
am quite convinced that College is the centre, the hub, so to 
speak, of Westminster. It is the original foundation of Queen 
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Elizabeth, ‘‘ St. Peter’s College, Westmin- 
ster,” and the town boys existed chiefly 
to feed it, since no one could be a K.S. 
who had not been in the school. Later on 
that disability was removed, and under 
the Public Schools Act “St. Peter’s 
College”? was applied to the whole 
school. : 

Finally, Dr. Rutherford created 
twenty Non-resident King’s Scholars, 
who thus have nothing to do with 
the original foundation. There are 
objections, of course, to the caste 
system, but it does foster an intense 
feeling of brotherhood within the caste ; 
this is exemplified in the “election” 
system ‘up-College,’ by which the 
boys of each year are thrown almost 
entirely in one another's company. 
But there must be some kind of 
cement to hold the elections together, 
and such a cement is found in the 
great traditions of our house, which 
take symbolic form in many strange 
and apparently useless observances. 
‘“ Up-College,” in the natural course of 
events, one becomes a monitor or a senior a bla Sot z : 
in one’s fifth year. The power of the 7 wow ys cniamveggaanineiel PLAY wall 1639. 
monitors varies very much according Terence’s ‘‘Eunuch”’ performed by the Queen’s Scholars 
to each house and its master, but 
“ up-College’’ it always has been, and 
still is considerable, always, of course, 
checked and overlooked’ by _ the 
Master of King’s Scholars and the 
Headmaster. 

Well, we have been round the 
school buildings and glanced into 
College, and still there remains un- 
mentioned what is perhaps the most 
potent factor in moulding our life. 

What is the most enduring memory 
that old boys carry away from West- 
minster? I cannot know for certain 
vet. When they think of their school- 
days, what do they see more clearly than 
everything else? The athlete, perhaps, 
thinks of Vincent Square on a _ hot 
summer’s day, when the end of the 
Charterhouse match is approaching, 
perhaps such a close finish as_ that 
glorious, never to be forgotten victory of 
three years ago. 

The brainy man, _ perhaps, re- 
members “election”? and the terrify- 
ing “Viva”; and the ordinary boy 
may call up a vision of “Yard” 
before school, buzzing with anxious OLD DRAWING OF THE DORMITORY. 
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students hastily learning the Greek pre- 
positions, or the rules for the French 
participle, or he may laugh at the 
remembrance of some gorgeous “rag,” 
as when two boys blocked up all the 
keyholes of the class-rooms and_ the 
carpenter and his satellites had to be 
summoned. 

But behind all this broods some 
calm, abiding presence, the spirit of 
that great Abbey, beneath whose 
shadow the school has grown up. And to 
some the morning service on “ election ”’ 
Sunday will bring the keenest thrill ; 
the solemn procession into the Abbey 
of the masters and examiners, the 
gorgeous appearance of the candi- 
dates with their buttonholes and 
open shirt-fronts, the beautiful music, 
chosen by the leaving seniors ‘ up- 
College,” and, last of all, the sermon 
exhorting them to do their duty in the 
new life opening before them. And on 
Tuesday the place knows them no more, 
save as Old Westminsters ; they have gone 
to become, in the words of the school 
prayer, “Profitable members of this 
Copyright. MUSICIANS’ GALLERY IN COLLEGE HALL. “country ure. Church and Nation.” 
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CAN THE RUSSIANS RELIEVE GENERAL 
TOWNSHEND? 


N attempting to estimate the possibility of the relief 
of General Townshend by a Russian force we are faced 
by very great difficulties, owing to our ignorance of 
the actual strength of the Russian armies, the un- 
reliability of some portions of the existing maps, and 

the comparatively unexplored character of some of the 
intervening country. 

No information has ever been given in the Russian 
ofticial reports as to the strength of the Persian expedition, 
nor of the various columns operating on what is officially 
described as the Caucasian front, and the only way in which 
it is possible to form any estimate is by considering the 
forces to which thev have been opposed and the results 
obtained. 

From this point of view it is most probable that the 
force in Persia which captured Hamadan and Kermanshah, 
and has since advanced beyond Karind (Kerhind), is not 
large, probably only a few thousand men, and even if able 
to cross the intervening country could, unless largely re- 
inforced, do little more than harass the lines of communi- 
cation and possibly capture some convoys of supplies. The 
base of this force is no doubt Resht, on the Caspian Sea, 
and from that port there is said to be a good road suitable 
for motor traffic as far as Hamadan v4 Tehran (Teheran), 
s» that there would be no difficulty in getting sufficient 
reinforcements with adequate guns and supplies to that 
point, and it is highly probable this has already been done. 
The distance is about 200 miles, but there is also a much 
shorter road of very inferior quality. From Hamadan to 
Kermanshah is about 100 miles, and although the road 
is probably a very rough one, the Russians have evidently 
been able to get guns over it, and on beyond Karind, to a 
place they call Karamaladin. No such place is to be found 
on any of the maps I have consulted, and several news- 
papers have made remarks to the same effect, vet it is of 
great interest to be able to locate it, as much depends on 
the distance they have advanced beyond Karind, which is 
itself about 60 miles beyond Kermanshah. 

The identification of places in these districts is frequently 
very difficult, owing to travellers trying to express phonetic- 
ally the names of places as given them by the natives, so 
that it frequently varies with the nationality of the traveller. 
I have known cases where the same place has been spelt 
in five different ways, some having little resemblance to the 
others, and bearing this in mind, I hazard the suggestion 
that Karamaladin may be identical with the place variously 
spelt Khanadin, Karnadin, Khanikin and Khanidin. This 
town is about 60 miles beyond Karind and only go miles 
from Baghdad, and, what is of more importance, is practically 
through the mountains. Beyond this point there is very 
hilly country for some distance and then nearly level plain, 
where the only obstacles will be such as the Turks construct 
to oppose the advance. Should they really have reached 
this plain in any strength, it will render the position of the 
Turks very difficult, as they will have to detach a considerable 
body of men to defend Baghdad and may even have to with- 
draw their troops from Kut if the Russians have managed 
to get a large force through the mountains. 

On the Caucasian front there are columns operating 
in three different directions. The most northern one is 
working along the coast of the Black Sea and is nearing 
Trebizond, and on the 7th inst. was only 20 miles from 
that city; but when it will succeed in capturing it and be 
available for service elsewhere depends largely on what 
supplies the Turks have accumulated there. If they have 
an adequate supply of munitions, it will take a considerable 
time ; but we may reasonably assume that, owing to the 
Kussian command of the Black Sea, this is not the case. 
To send them by land in any quantity would be very difficult 
and, if our assumption of a shortage of stores is correct, 
two or three weeks at the outside should see the Russians 
in possession of that port, which will be of great value to them 
in getting through supplies to their armies in Armenia. 
ISven the movements of this column, far removed as it is 
irom the Mesopotamian operations, has had an indirect effect 
upon them, for in the Russian official report a few days ago 
it was stated that in the fighting near Of they had captured 
400 prisoners, all of whom belonged to a regiment of Turkish 
regulars who had formed part of the garrison of Gallipoli. 
there can be little doubt that these troops would have been 


sent to Baghdad had it not been of such vital importance 
to the Turks to keep Trebizond from falling into the hands 
of the Russians. 

The force which captured Erzerum, and was undoubtedly 
much larger than the others, has apparently been split up 
into two. One column operating to the south took Bitlis, 
then advanced to and captured the small town of Hizan 
(Chizan), and is now advancing on Sairt (Sert), and we may 
expect to hear of their capture of that town in a day or two. 
At Sairt they are only 100 miles from Nisibin by a road on 
the eastern side of the Tigris which, while running through 
difficult country for half the distance, is across a plain for 
the remainder of the way. As Nisibin is probably the actual 
present terminus of the Baghdad railway, it is hardly necessary 
to point out the important influence its capture would have 
on the campaign in Mesopotamia. Practically all supplies 
for the Turkish army must be sent this way, as the quantity 
that could be got through by the desert routes would be 
quite inadequate for a large force. They are not likely 
to have very large reserves of munitions at Baghdad, or 
they would almost certainly have been more active during 
the last three months, and with these exhausted they would 
have no alternative but to surrender or attempt a retreat 
that would almost certainly end in disaster. 

It would probably be very difficult to send guns by this 
road, but there is another which, although much longer, 
is far easier. To the west of Sairt it is soon clear of the 
mountains and in about 80 miles reaches Diarbekr, which 
stands in a great plain, and from thence one road runs south- 
west through Urfa (Orfa) to Harran on the Baghdad railway 
and another south-east to Nisibin, both being about 100 
miles from it, and these roads run through open country. 

The other column -has advanced up the valley of the 
Choruk to its head, and from the official statement that 
they have captured Turkish positions at a height of 10,000ft., 
we may safely assume that they have reached and occupied 
the highest pass (8,300ft.) on the road from Erzerum to 
Trebizond, driving the Turks from the mountains at the 
side which are of that height, and are now only 50 miles 
from the latter city. It is by this road that supplies will 
be sent when they are masters of Trebizond. 

It will not be out of place here to give a few particulars 
respecting the Tigris floods, which have now begun and will 
have an important influence on the course of the Mesopo- 
tamian campaign during the next few weeks. Unlike the 
Nile inundation, which rises slowly, that of the Euphrates 
and Tigris rises with great rapidity, owing to the nature of 
the watershed. From Shustar in the south-west of Persia, 
high mountain ranges run for 500 miles in a north-north- 
westerly direction, until they join the mountains of Kurdistan, 
which run approximately due west for another 300 miles, 
and the whole of these drain into the Tigris. They are all 
heavily snow covered in winter, and in the latter part of 
March the snow begins to melt. 

As the whole of these mountain systems lie between 
32° and 39° north latitude, the direct heat of the sun is very 
great, so that once the thaw has started, it proceeds with such 
rapidity that in a very short time all the mountain torrents 
are bringing down so large a volume of water into the various 
rivers that flow into the Tigris that they all overflow their 
banks and flood much of the country through which they 
flow, besides bringing down so much water to the main 
stream that it in turn overflows large districts along its 
course and renders them impassable for some weeks. 

Some interesting particulars are given by Sir William 
Willcocks in the report he made to the Turkish Government 
in IgII, on the projects for controlling the Tigris and 
Euphrates floods, with a view to reclaiming by irrigation much 
of the land now desert. Careful measurements were made of 
the volume of water coming down the Tigris, and it was found 
that while the average amount of water passing down in July 
was 1,200 cubic metres a second, in April and May it was over 
3,000, falling in June to 2,000 cubic metres in the same time. 
For short periods at the height of the flood it sometimes 
rises to 7,000 cubic metres a second, or six times that of July 
and the eight following months. It is obvious that such an 
enormous increase in the volume of water must result in the 
flooding of the greater part of the country for five or six 
weeks, unless dams are erected on the various streams of 
sufficient size to hold up the water at the times of the spring 





floods, and from before the earliest dawn of history such 
works were carried out and the country intersected by 
innumerable canals to carry off the water and use it for irri- 
gation, but, as usual, when a country comes under the control 
of the Turk, everything was allowed to fall into decay. It 
was only a few years ago that the ;revention of the floods 
was taken in hand and English contractois engaged to carry 
out the plans of Sir William. Willcocks. These works were 
in yrogress at the outbreak of war, Lut none of them had 
been carried far enough to affect this year’s floods. 

While the effect of the floods is to render Jand ivans- 
port difficult and in many places imj ossible, it has the advan- 
tage of increasing the depth of the i1iver to such an extent 
that it is possible for steamers of considerable draught to 
get right up to Baghdad. The depih at that city, which 
is only 6ft. at low water, is 26{t. at the height of the 


flood, while the cuisent is rather less than 4 miles an 
hour. It is, however, in the lower sxseaches of the 
river that the difficulties 1o navigaiion aie ito be 


found, owing to the many channels into which the river 
is divided and the amount of water lost into the swamys 
near its mouth, rendering it difficult for any vessels other 
than those of very , 
shallow draught to get 
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reading the frequent announcements during the past few 
months of the stormy weather that had held up or 


delayed the advance of our troops. The season must 
have been a very abnormal one to cause these local 
floods, as in the statistical tables given by Willcocks 


it appears that the average rainfall at Baghdad is only 8in, 
a year, nearly all of which falls between November and 
April, and during that period the average number of rainy 
days is only 17-4. 

There is one important factor that cannot be overlookc (| 
when considering the Mesoyotamian question, and that is 
the Turkish lines of communication. While they can draw 
all the food supplies they require from the fertile distric < 
of Asia Minor, nearly all military stores and munitions mus: 
come through from Europe. Now from the northern terminu 
of the Baghdad railway at Haidar Pasha, opposite Con 
stantinople, to Nisibin is over 1,100 miles, and this is n 
only a single line, but is interrupted twice by uncompleic: 
tunnels. At each of these points the railway trucks mu- 
be unloaded on to carts and the stores hauled over a mountai 
road for some miles and then reloaded, and these delays mu: 
reduce the carrying capacity of the line by more than 50 j«: 

cent. From Nisibin : 
Baghdad is nearly 
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MODERN FORCES IN AGRICULTURE 


I—SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 





TR HORACE PLUNKETT was the first man who 

undertook the Cyclopean task of imposing practical 

ways and points of view on an unpractical country. 

Whether he will ever succeed in making the Irish 

practical I do not know; but he has courage and 
faith ; he has the energy which belongs rather to the delicate 
than to the robust, since abundant bodily well-being often 
makes for laziness. He has come up against all sorts of 
obstacles, many of them human beings. He has been abused, 
like all people who try to do good to others. The abuse has 
not made him turn a hair. He has grit. He has patience. 
He goes on with gentle persistence to his goal. 

He belongs to one of the oldest Norman-Irish families. 
The head of his house is the first of Irish Earls, Lord Fingall. 
But Sir Horace belongs to the younger branch, the Barons 
of Dunsany. He quotes from an old Irish chronicle : ‘‘ There 
be the Plunketts of Killeen and there be the Plunketts of 
Dunsany, and if any man going by the road was to escape 
the one he would be set upon and robbed by the other.” 
‘‘ Herein,” says Sir Horace gaily, “‘ we find the genesis and first 
beginnings of the Co-Operative Movement.” He was the 
Hon. Horace Plunkett—the Right Hon. as a Privy Councillor 
—before King Edward made him a knight when he visited 

eland in 1903. It seemed an inconsequent and unnecessary 


addition to his dignities. There is so much justification 
for the story current that the honour was conferred as the 
result of a blunder. The energy which in his nephew, Lord 
Dunsany, breaks out into literature, in Sir Horace takes the 
form of a love for humanity, especially for Irish humanity, 
and a determination to teach it that form of progress which 
may be summed up as making two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before. 

He had a difficult pupil in the Irish peasant farmer. 
The farmer is a hard man; perhaps he is so everywhere. 
In Ireland he loves his land with a passion. He is content 
to be its bondslave. It is so dear to him perhaps because 
it is so hardly served. He may make money out of it by 
accident as by the chance of a European war. He puts 
the money into the Savings-Bank or some other bank. It 
does not greatly improve his standard of living ; it opens no 
door for him to a fuller, richer life. The money is there, he 
has no idea of a turnover. 

Of course, the class has changed greatly since Sir Horace’s 
work began. When it began the farmers were far more 
impoverished than now. They had not the security given 
them by the Wyndham Land Act, that imperishable monu- 
ment to a statesman who loved Ireland romantically. 
Sir Horace started his Irish Agricultural Organisation 
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Society in 1894. It was a good moment. Political passion, 
which had raged round the leadership of Mr. Parnell, was 
spent. There was a chance of getting a hearing for co- 
operation, although it may have sounded dull in the ears 
of those who had lately been in the battle. Sir Horace was 
an idealist. He went to work like a madman when he 
selected the people who were to help him in the new move- 
ment—or it must have seemed madness to hard common- 
sense. He was a Protestant and a Conservative, and he had 
to deal with people overwhelmingly Catholic and Nationalist. 
In Ireland, the religion is always the dominating factor. 
Mr. Wyndham used to say that when he asked in Ireland 
“What is So-and-So?” meaning, ‘“‘ What does he do?” 
the answer always was, “ He is a Protestant”’ or “ He is 
a Catholic.” Sir Horace impressed many priests with a 
conviction of his sincerity and his capability. He drew 
to his side a Dublin Jesuit, Father Tom Finlay, who shared 
with Father William Delany the position of the best known 
and distinguished of the Irish Jesuits. This is a friendship 
which has never been broken. 

That was mad enough from the point of view of some 
o| Sir Horace’s old friends. His next choice was George 
Russell, “ A-E.”’—to the world poet, artist, dreamer, prophet, 
seer and withal the most human and lovable of idealists— 
at that time an accountant at Pim’s, a big drapery shop 
i Dublin. Then, or later on when he became Vice-President 
ot the newly formed Department of Agriculture, he selected 
for an important post Mr. T. P. Gill, a politician and London 
journalist. Another of his selection was Mr. W. P. Coyne, 
a promising young barrister who had been one of the dis- 
tinguished pupils of the Dublin Jesuits. Coyne died early, 
but not before he had proved his fitness for Sir Horace’s 
purpose. Sir Horace has told somewhere of how he found 
Mr. R. A. Anderson, his right-hand man, farming (I think) 
in the County Cork. I quoted Sit Horace in an article in the 
Fortnightly Review some years ago on his finding of Mr. 
Anderson, but I cannot now lay my hand on it. I remember 
that one of his qualifications was that he was a glutton 
for work. He was, and is, many things beside, as his friends 
know. 

All of these brought unbounded devotion to Sir Horace. 
Each of them filled his place in the organisation as no one else 
could. ‘“ A. E.” became an exponent of agricultural banking, 
presumably because of his connection with commercial life. 
The new movement passed through a storm of hostility. 
Anyone who knows “ A. E.” will understand how he was 
able to allay the suspicion of even an Irish farmer. He 
established his banking system. There are 233 of these 
banks working now with a membership of over 20,000 and 
an annual turnover of nearly £60,000. 

Those were days when Sir Horace’s helpers and himself 
had very often to face a storm of wrath. One remembers 
how “A. E.” disarmed a countryside by winning over the 
first man he met on the ground of common acquaintances 
in Fairvland. The creameries were as little liked as the 
banks. Sir Horace attended fifty meetings before he got 
together a single branch. The movement was abused by 
both political parties: there are really only two in Ireland, 
the Protestant and the Catholic. Sir Horace was described 
as a monster in human form and adjured to “cease his hellish 
work.” In one case, when Mr. Anderson had explained that 
the movement was non-political and non-sectarian, a country 
solicitor got up to speak. “‘ This is a Nationalist town,” he 
said, “‘ Nationalist to the backbone ; and every pound of 
butter made in this Creamery must be made on Nationalist 
principles or not at all.” 

It may be imagined that to pursue such a movement 
in Ireland one needs to start with an equipment of humour, 
which, fortunateiy, Sir Horace Plunkett has. He soon 
got his movement on its feet. He got the priests into it. 
When he published his ‘“ Ireland in the New Century” in 
1904 he had nearly 400 priests as presidents of his branches. 
His honesty and patriotism were disarming to any but the 
most persistent doubter. Presently he was Vice-President 
of “ The Department,” as it is called foué court in Ireland. 
ile has always loved his Society. He never neglected it during 
‘he years of enormous business in the new Department. 
ile was, indeed, feeding it with his salary. 

Those were great times of hope in Ireland with all the 
inen in high places sworn Irishmen—Lord Dudley, Mr. 
(reorge Wyndham, Sir Horace Plunkett, Lord MacDonnell. 
The time seemed full of hope. There was a chance for the 
Irish spirit as well as for material prospects. For the first 
time for many years there were men governing Ireland who 
ere honestly determined to get to the root of the Irish 
Problem and to settle it. Then, as has happened before 
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in Irish affairs, the whole fair fabric came tumbling down. 
Mr. Wyndham, his great Land Act behind him, went oui 
of office, to all intents and purposes a broken man, loving 
Ireland still passionately to the end. Sir Horace Plunkett 
wrote a book. No one could have foreseen or imagined the 
effect of that perfectly honest and well meant Tract for 
the Times. Some passages on what he conceived to be 
unnecessary Church building offended a great number of 
the priests. I do not know that he offended the other 
people. The priests are generally the most reasonable 
and tolerant body of men in Ireland. When the Liberals 
returned to power in 1905 or 1906, although many English 
Liberals, as well as Conservatives, were in favour of the 
retention of Sir Horace Plunkett at his post, the pressure 
was too much. He had to go with the others. 

I have been fortunate enough to discover by the merest 
accident a letter written to me by “ A. E.”’ in 1907. It concerns 
Sir Horace Plunkett, and I give it literally: 

“T got to know Sir Horace Plunkett fairly intimately 
about four vears ago when I was organising societies in the 
congested districts. He wrote to me before the Whitsuntide 
Recess that he would like to go round among the farmers 
with me and do what he could to help the work of organisa- 
tion and to hearten up the congests. We went through 
Connemara, Achill and part of Donegal talking to the farmers, 
going into their houses, trying to inspire them with the idea 
of self-help. I never knew a man so unwearied in helping 
others. No trouble was too great for him. He is never 
downcast. His optimism is incurable. His belief in the 
capacity of Irishmen to elevate their country and their own 
condition is at least as great as that of the most unsubduable 
mtransigeant. He has achieved success because he never 
gives up an idea once he is convinced of its truth. He had 
fifty unsuccessful meetings before he got the first creamery 
started. I think most of us would refuse to face an audience 
after half a dozen failures to get a hearing. He is not naturally 
a fluent speaker, but has by practice and because he has 
something to say developed into a really fine speaker, with 
moments of passion and emotional depth. You always 
feel the sincerity of his speech. You always say, ‘ This man 
believes what he is saving.” He has plenty of humour, 
and it never hurts. I never heard him say a nasty thing 
of his bitterest political opponent. At Galway, where 
sixteen of our M.P.’s slated him from morning till night 
as a place-hunier, a dishonest politician, etc., he never 
retorted by counter-accusations. He always spoke of them 
with the greatest courtesy. ‘I-have no word to say against 
men who for generations have clung to a cause they believe 
to be true and for which they have sacrificed so much,’ was 
how he answered them.” 

Away from the work of the Department Sir Horace 
went back to his I.A.0.S. Somewhere about 1907-8 his 
friends presented him with a house in Merrion Square, 
one of the spacious and beautiful eighteenth century houses 
in which Dublin abounds, to be the headquarters of his 
activities. There Sir Horace has gathered about him an 
extraordinarily interesting group of people. In a_ big 
octagon room at the top “ A. E.” is editing the Zrish Home- 
stead, with his sister in Art, Miss Susan Mitchell, for his sub- 
editor. The walls of this amazing editorial room are painted 
with knights and ladies and spirits and heavenly personages. 
It is like a circle of the Paradiso. ‘Good Lord!’’ said 
Sidney Sime, “is it here they make turnips 2? A mad world, 
my masters.” All the rooms in the house are full with the 
work of the Society. The workers—well, there is hardly 
one who has not ‘ done scmething ’’—written, or painted, 
or made plays, or acted, or made music. Sir Horace has 
a natural affinitv for the Gifts. He draws them to him. 

“A mad world, my masters!” the world might well 
say. To have all these “‘ makers,’’ as they used to call them 
long ago, running a movement essentially practical looks 
like folly. But never was folly so justified by its fruits. 
There is here a devotion money could not buy. The atmo- 
sphere of the great house is Utopian. If you call to see 
your friends there about the tea-hour you are haled off 
to the common tea in the stately ballroom, which is now 
a library, and you shall taste how good are the co-operative 
cream and butter and honey, but you will hardly notice 
because the company is so excellent. 

Let us turn to “A. E.” again for another aspect 
of Sir Horace. “His hits are general and not personal, 
but they are hits for all that. He said of the Orangemen 
who opposed him: ‘They talk of lining the last ditch. 
Myself, I think they would be found climbing the first fence.’ 
While he is a Protestant by birth, he has always worked 
without a trace of sectarian feeling with the most rigid 
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Catholics. I don’t believe he ever considers a man’s religion 
or politics so long as he works for Ireland. He said a few 
weeks ago in Belfast at a public meeting where he tried to 
melt the obstinate sectarianism by a play of humour: ‘ We 
all know that those who differ from us on matters of religion 
will be adequately punished in the next world. So why 
hatbour bad feeling here ?’ .In all the work he has under- 
taken there is the same spirit of forgetting and reconciling. 
His Society has gathered into its work extremists on both 
sides—Orangemen in the North, with Nationalists in the 
South and West, and no religious question ever arises. 

Sir Horace has given a very racy account of the morning 
calls, the morning post-bag of a Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Ireland. There is the piteous cry of 
the breeder of pigs: ‘‘ Honor’d Sir,—The pigs do be dyin’ 
on us like flies. Sind a vit.’’ And there are the numerous 
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applicants for posts under the Department, bearing such 
flattering testimonials that Sir Horace is compelled to 
the belief that the applicant is so good as to be good foy 
nothing. 

After years of work Sir Horace’s movement can show 
1,023 societies affiliated to the parent branch. There jis 
a total membership of 106,301. The total trade of these 
societies on December 31st, 1914, amounted to £3,668,958. 
The activities cover farming, dairying, poultry-keeping, 
bee-keeping, home indusiries, pig and cattle feeding, flax 
growing ; in fact, pretty well all that belongs to the life of 
an agricultural community. 

The enthusiasm for co-operation among Sir Horace s 
workers is wonderful. It does not look inspiring for poets ani 
artists at the first glance. They talk of it as though it were 
Art itself—with a passion. Perhaps because of the ideal lead 





RECLAMATION 


IN HOLLAND 


A COLONIAL MINISTER’S EXPERIENCES 


HE history of reclamation owes everything to its 

pioneers. The ordinary farmer and landowner in 

every country is too conservative in his habits of 

mind to break away from the old tradition, and 

regards it as dangerous to depart from the methods 
transmitted to him from previous generations. But usually 
there is somebody who looks further ahead, and in the 
Netherlands one of the first to see the possibilities of reclama- 
tion was Heer J. T. Cremer, a shrewd, clever, enterprising 
man of business, who has occupied many important posi- 
tions in his day. He is an ex-Colonial minister, ex- 
chairman of the Netherlands Commercial Sociciy, and 
a member of the Upper Senate, among other things. Fortu- 
nately, it occurred to him to give reclamation a good 
thrust forward by taking personal action in the matter. 
He is just that combination of statesman and man 
of business who could appreciate the national importance 
of increasing the cultivable area and also its advantages 
to the individual farmer and even the citizen who was not 
afarmer. For he recognised that it meant, practically speak- 
ing, the creation of new wealth. He therefore asked the 
Netherlands Heather Society to find a suitable area for him. 
The part chosen was that common which we showed in a 
previous issue. Under Dutch law, if a commoner demands 
that his share of the common be apportioned to him, this 
is done ; but all the commoners must be treated in the same 
way, so the common was divided into sixty strips, each of 
which belonged to a separate owner. The strip of heather 
could not be worth much, as the right of the commoner 
was only to take from it litter and fuel. But it 
was not very easy to get all these owners to unite in selling 
the land for the purpose of reclamation. We can imagine 
that a considerable amount of tact was required. But 
eventually this was done, and a very joyful day it was to the 
village of Zeyen, a day celebrated with flags and rejoicings. 
Mr. Cremer himself well understood the importance of the 
undertaking, for in the province of Drenthe there were 
still 250,000 acres unreclaimed, and, if the process could be 
profitably carried out in regard to one portion, the way was 
made clear for bringing it all in. As a matter of fact, the 
minister’s experience soon led others to follow his example 
and four important estates and many small owners took the 
matter up. 





ROCKS 


REMOVED 


FROM THE RECLAIMED ESTATE. 


The reclamation was started in March, 1808, and in 
1915 buildings, roads, plantations, had all been brought ints 
existence, and where there had been desert there was 
flourishing estate. Everybody who had taken part in the 
work was naturally proud of it, and an official account of the 
reclamation was made and widely disseminated in order thi 
future generations should know what had been done and t! 
facts be recorded as part of the history of agriculture. Thc 





THE ROAD FORMED BY EXCAVATION OF THE CANAL. 


statement was signed by the owner, the ordinary director 
of the board of the Netherlands Commercial Society, by the 
chairman, as well as by Mr. Roéll, the son-in-law of the owner 
and administrator of the estate. In all the buildings the framed 
statement was set up, so that young and old might know 
that the fertile fields of their day had up to very recent 
times produced only heaths and heather, tall grass and bents. 
myrica gale, cotton grass, rushes and moss, with quantities 
of oak so nibbled by the sheep that it had become dwarfed. 
The following are extracts from the statement : 

“This farm forms the coping stone of the reclamation 
of Zeyerveld, reclaimed from heather and fen in the period 
between March, 1908, and September, 1915, and built with 
fifteen farms, nine double and one single workmen’s dwellings, 
inhabited by twenty-six families with one hundred and forty 
souls. At this time, in June, 1915, there were in course of 
construction, three double workmen’s dwellings and_ the 
Cremer farm. One building was unoccupied owing to the 
mobilisation.” 

“Tt is of great importance that future generations 
should remember that the land whereon these fine farms, 
surrounded with fertile soil, are built was at one time 
heather, hardly furnishing food for a score of Drentsche sheep. 
From the results the spectator can see the responsiveness of 
the apparently barren and ungrateful soil, and the sight 
musi stimulate him to action. Too often it happens that 
later on one hardly remembers anything of these things, 
because of the omission to put them on record at the time.” 


TREATMENT OF WATER. 
In Holland water counts for a great deal. For one thing. 
it is sometimes an enemy and sometimes a friend. On a 
great deal of the land it is necessary to take immense troub!e 
to get rid of it and at the same time it extends its friend!\ 
aid for traffic purposes when formed into a canal. On the 
Zeyerveld drainage had to be done and a canal of about 
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three miles was constructed for the transport of goods, 
with Wissel-Plaatzen, that is to say wide places in which 
two ships could pass one another when they were going 
opposite ways. In this part of the world, the art of doing 
two jobs at one time is very well understood and the excava- 
tion of the canal was made to furnish the material for a road. 
The subsoil there consists of sharp sand, and this was laid 
down on the side of the canal and came in turn to torm an 
excellent highway. Bridges were built at proper inter- 
vals so as to keep the communication between one side and 
the other perfect. 
BUILDINGS. 

In the course of time many buildings arose where there 

had formerly been waste. Fiiteen farmhouses were standing 


a 


i) omy 





A SCHOOL CALLED INTO EXISTENCE BY RECLAMATION. 


in 1915, the most important being the Cremer hoeve, so called 
in memory of the maker of the estate. They are very com- 
pact and conveniently arranged. There is first of all the 
dwelling house, and close to it a large stable with accommoda- 
tion for the cattle, horses and in some cases convenience 
for the pigs. These are on the ground floor and the loft is 
utilised for the storage of hay and other kinds of fodder. 
The granary, as we would call it in this country, is also a 
building serving more than one use, as the ground floor is 
a shed for carts and implements and the loft a storehouse for 
grain and feeding stuffs and a place where early potatoes can 
be sprouted before seedtime. The dairy in Holland is, of 
course, famous for its neatness and cleanliness. In addition 





THE INSPECTOR’S HOUSE. 


to the tarmhouses, nine double and two single cottages had 
sprung into existence for the accommodation of the labourers. 
Each household has the use of half a hectare of land, that is 
about an acre and a quarter, and to the farmhouse there is 
attached a Dutch orchard, which things add greatly to the 
general air of comfort and prosperity. 

OTHER RECLAMATION. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Utrecht [state 
on Belgian territory several important reclamations were 
undertaken. Mr. Orban of Brussels purchased an estate of 
about 5,000 acres, which was partly reclaimed and good 
results were obtained before the war. Close to this another 
estate of 1,650 acres was bought from the Commune of 
Weelde by M. le Baron van Havere from Antwerp, for 
reclamation. This reclamation was treated in a similar way 
as that of the Utrecht Estate, and the soil was being con- 
verted into woods, pasture and farmlands. 
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ONE OF THE FIFTEEN FARM STEADINGS. 


Again, close at hand, is an estate of about 1,500 acres, 
which was acquired for reclamation. A large part of this 
estate was destined for forestry, and although more profit 
might have been derived from the soil by converting it into 
farms and more largely into grassland, very good growth 
has been obtained from the forests. The financial results 
of reclamation were generally very satisfactory and reclama- 
tion is constantly extending. 

It soon came to be recognised in Belgium and Holland 
that waste land is indeed waste. And as no soil is so bad that 
it cannot bear some profitable crop, reclamation was begun 
and carried out all over the Netherlands. Some of the re- 
clamations extended to thousands of acres, as is illustrated 
by the following description: Two oxen pulled the plough. 
They left their shed in the morning and started a furrow 
always “straight on” long after sight was lost of them, 
and made a return furrow for midday. In the afternoon 





CREMER HOEVE. 


The minister's own farmhouse. 


another up and down furrow was made, so that really four 
furrows a day were made by each team of oxen. It is largely 
to the credit of the agricultural engineers and of some pioneers 
in Belgium and Holland that reclamation has taken so impor- 
tant a development and that so much progress has been 
realised. 

The methods of reclamation have been greatly improved 
in detail. And those who undertake the same kind of work in 
this country are in the happy position of being able to benefit 
by experience gained in the Netherlands. Practice makes 
perfect in this as in other arts, and this applies to the men 
who carry out the work as well as to the scientists who draw 
up the plans. 

To give an example, when war broke out there 
might have been seen working in Belgium, near the Dutch 
frontier, a team of three horses in the charge of a man and a 
boy that was doing its regular quota of ploughing two and 
a half acres, eight inches deep, per diem. 
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~ CHATEAU DE. NANTES | 


(LOIRE INFERIEURE), } 
F FRANCE Monument Historique de France. | 
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HE contract for the building of the Chateau of 

Nantes was signed on October 12th, 1466, and by 

the care of M. de la Borderie it was preserved and 

printed some four centuries afterwards. From a 

receipt dated in 1473 we find that payments for the 
work were made to Mathelin (or Mathurin) Rodier, “ the 
master of the works of the Cathedral of St. Peter of Nantes.” 
The names of his chief assistants were Jacquet Bodart and 
Jehan Rousseau, with Jean Bouyer for the roofs and Pierre 
Champeigne as head carpenter. As to these last, we find 
a Gilles Roussel master mason at the cathedral church of 
St. Gervais at Gisors in 1591, who passed the designs of 
Adrien de Montheroude for the impressive south-west tower 
there. This church was begun about 1464, and contains the 
“ A” and ermines of Anne of Brittany in the nave. Roussel, 
or Rousseau, was evidently the name of a family of Breton 
masons who were in the trade for several generations, like 
the Chambiges, Le Bretons, Grappins, Bacheliers and others. 
Nothing much seems to be known of Mathelin Rodier, though 
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at Nantes we have the extremely interesting case of a fifteenth 
century master mason who was responsible for both the 
most important secular building and the most important 
church as well. Of this cathedral church I must say nothing 
here save of the magnificent tomb which it contains of Duke 
Francois II of Brittany, father of Anne of Brittany, and 
builder of the Chateau of Nantes, in which she was born. 

This famous monument must have been undertaken 
after 1500, when Michel Colombe, to whom it is usually 
attributed, was seventy years of age. The slab which bears 
the figures of the Duke and his wife is roft. long by 5ft. wide, 
and they were carved by Jerome da Fiesole, with their 
supporting angels, the lion and the hound. Michel Colombe 
did the four figures, which stand free at the angles, greatly 
interfering with the composition of the whole and spoiling 
its scale. No doubt he also carved the small figures in the 
niches and the heads in the roundels, which are picked out 
in black and white marble. The design is a very fair example 
of that mixture of French and Italian which is so clearly 
observable in the Chateau of Nantes 
and in many others we have visited 
together in these pages. They nearly 
all can be dated between the year 
when Charles VIII brought back the 
first twenty Italian craftsmen from 
his campaign in Italy, and the date 
when Francois I appointed Serlio as 
‘architect’ at Fontainebleau, for 
they are the work, not of ‘‘ architects ”’ 
in the technical sense in which we 
use that word to-day, but of master 
masons like the men who built the 
great cathedrals, and here in Nantes, 
as I have said, you find the rather 
rare coincidence of a cathedral and 
a chateau, both still existing, and 
both by the same designer. 

The Castle of Nantes had a long 
history before the great Duke Francis 
rebuilt it ; but I shall only mention 
here that part of it in which English- 


men were chiefly concerned during 
those Breton wars which were not 


ended until the Duchess Anne became 
twice over Queen of France. In April, 
1341, died John ITI, Duke of Brittany. 
His brother, the Earl of Montfort 
(who had married the sister of Louis 
of Flanders), was by many acknow- 
ledged as his heir. But the Duke’s 
niece (daughter of another Lrother, 
predeceased) had married Charles of 
Blois, son of a sister of King Philip of 


France, who was not likely to refuse 
support for a claim that brought 
Brittany so near the throne. Nantes 


willingly received both Montfort and 
his wife, who, says Froissart, ‘“ had 
the heart of a lion”; and though 
many of the great Breton nobles did 
not accept the invitation to swear fealty 
to them, Henry of Léon, of that great 
house of Rohan which I described at 
Josselin, not far off, openly came in 
to their support, and they were able 
to secure the whole of the late Duke’s 
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safety in Limoges. Montfort forthwith proceeded to take Brest, 
Rennes, Hennebon and other Breton fortresses, after which 
he sailed for Cornwall, and proceeded to Windsor, where he 
secured the promise of the King of England’s help against 
Charles of Blois and the King of France. As soon as he 
returned he was summoned to Paris to state his case. But 
having done so much for the sake of politeness, and possibly 
of policy, he hastened back to Brittany, somewhat clandes- 
tinely, before that case could be tried before the high court 
of Peers and Barons in Paris. That court necessarily gave 
its judgment in favour of Charles of Blois, who at once made 
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ready to attack and gathered all his friends together, including 
the head of the house of Rohan and some 3,000 Genoese 
mercenaries. 

This army, of which the Duke of Normandy was com- 
mander-in-chief, first took the fortress of Chateauceaux, 
and then advanced burning and pillaging Carquetor on their 
march to the very walls of Nantes, which they besieged. 
The citizens made a successful sally upon a train of com- 
missariat wagons, but had to retreat when attacked by very 
superior numbers of the enemy, and for this retreat Hervé 
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de Léon was somewhat unjustly abused by Montfort, insomuch 
that he opened one of the gates of the town and let in the 
French army on All Saints’ Day, 1341, and Monttort was 
taken prisoner. They reckoned, however, without that 
lion-hearted woman his wife, for the Countess and her son, 
John, held Rennes and Hennebon, and refused by any means 
whatever to surrender. 

When the French army returned the next summer 
with even greater forces, the indomitable Countess sent 
over again to England for help, and Sir Walter Manny 
promised to come to her “ with two or three thousand of the 
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best archers of England,” but who were delayed in crossing 
the Channel by a furious storm, so that Rennes surrendered 
before their arrival at the beginning of May, 1342. Charles 
of Blois at once advanced on Hennebon, which was held 
by the Countess herself, ‘‘ clothed in armour and mounted 
on a war horse, who galloped up and down the streets of 
the town entreating and encouraging the inhabitants to 
defend themselves honourably.”’ She even led a surprise- 
attack on the French camp in person, but was cut off in her 
retreat, and had to ride for Brest, which received her 
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joyfully, and sent her back to Hennebon with new forces, 
whereon part of the French moved away to Auray, and only 
part remained to besiege the town. It all reads like the 
pages of a great novel and it fairly distresses me to. curtail 
it; but at the very last moment that gallant Countess saw 
the sails of Sir Walter Manny’s fleet on the horizon. As 
soon as the English archers were safely landed they destroyed 
the French machines and made a brilliant and successful 
sally, returning safely to their quarters where “ the Countess 
of Montfort came down from the castle to meet them and 
with a most cheerful countenance kissed Sir Walter Manny 
and all his companions, one after the other, like a noble 
and valiant dame.” The siege was over, and the French 
decamped. But they were able to take so mary other 
strong places in Brittany that again an urgent appeal for 
help was sent to King Edward at Windsor. Meanwhile a 
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truce was made and the Countess herself sailed for England 
to set forth her case before the Queen. 

The miserable struggle went on without regard to anything 
save the interests of the overlords, and we may easily conceive 
the misery to which the common people of Brittany had 
been reduced by constant warfare. Clisson, Laval, du 
Guesclin, Longueville, Rochefort, all harried the borders 
of the unhappy Duchy with the consent of France, and at 
last Montfort got the help of the Earl of Buckingham and 
yet another English expedition, in which were Lords Fitz- 
walter, Basset, Ferrars. Morley, Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir 
Evan de Fitzwarren, Sir Ralph Neville and many more. 
The King of France at once sent letters to the citizens of 
Nantes, ‘“‘ which is the key to all the other towns of Brittany,” 
threatening that if they called in these English the 
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malediction of the Pope would be upon them, and a fine of two 
hundred thousand florins to France would be _ inflicted. 
They were careful to send an appropriate reply, and Montfort 
does not seem to have realised that this reply was not what 
he wanted. In 1380 the English army had reached Vitré, 
and from there moved on to Rennes. Nantes sent for help 
from the French dukes of Anjou, Berry, Burgundy and 
Bourbon, who promised assistance to her valiant captain, 
John le Barrois des Barres, who did all in his power to fortify 
the town against the English by land and Montfort by the 
river. 

This John le Barrois was not only clever but deter- 
mined, and very brave. One morning he threw open the 
gate of St. Nicholas, near the river, where Lord Fitzwalter 
and Lord Basset were on guard, and charged upon them so 
unexpectedly and well that he did great damage and returned 
safely. Another time, at the dawning 
of Martinmas, he put men into barges, 
floated them down stream and 
suddenly attacked Sir John Harle- 
stone’s headquarters, only returning 
again to safety when Sir Robert 
Knollys and Sir William Windsor 
came up with reinforcements. Within 
a week he made a _ third sally, 
through the gate called Sauvetout, on 
the Earl of Buckingham himself, and 
made great havoc of his German 
mercenaries. All this time Montfort, 
Duke of Brittany, never stirred to 
the assistance of his English friends, 
for the very good reason that his best 
knights refused to join the enemies 
of France. Clisson, Laval, Rohan 
and the rest stayed fast in their 
own strongholds and would not come 
out. John le Barrois went on gaily 
making sallies. After several smaller 
ventures the whole garrison was 
roused on Christmas Eve and made 
an attack in force through St. Peter’s 
Gate upon the English, which proved 
extremely effective and cost very few 
lives. After more than two months of 
this the English got discouraged and 
they withdrew to Vannes to talk over 
with Montfort the reasons for his 
never coming to their help. There 
the Earl of Buckingham took up 
winter quarters, and the rest were 
divided among the neighbouring towns 
and villages, sometimes even in the 
open fields. Time passed in various 
courtly combats and trials at arms 
between the knights and squires from 
Josselin and other castles and the 
English. But in the end, by the 
pressure of Rohan and the rest, 
Montfort was compelled to make his 
peace with France, and the English 
sailed for home. 

Of all those vears of internecine 
strife the banded walls of the huge 
round towers of Nantes are a fitting 
record. They were built by Guy de 
Thouars at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, and enlarged by 


i eis Pierre Mauclere, and throughout their 
history we find constant traces of the 


quarrel with the ecclesiastical authori- 
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ties aroused by the encroachments 

of the military overlord. In the Tour Neuve the ducal 
treasury was usually housed, and within it one duke 
after another was born and died. By 1466 it had become 
too small and simple for the ruler of a rich and independent 
Duchy, and, as we have seen, the Duke Francois II had the 
Renaissance wing begun. He was not what might be called 
a moral husband; but he did much to encourage the arts 
as soon as his good Bretons began to get rich again after the 
prolonged miseries of the English wars. His first wife 
(and his son) were dead before 1469. In 1471 he married 
Marguerite de Fox by whom he had two daughters, Anne, 
born at the Castle of Nantes on January 25th, 1476, and 
Isabeau. Mlle. de la Vire came from Rennes to be Anne’s 
nurse, and was followed by Mme. Jean Eon. The little 
princess’s education was entrusted to Francoise de Dinan 
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of Chateaubriand 
and Laval. When 
Louis of Orleans 
came to Brittany 
in 1485 he was 
astonished at the 
girl’s wit and 
intelligence. He 
little realised that 
only two years later 
she was to write 
with her own 
childish hand a 
description of his 
defeat at  Saint- 
Aubin-le-Cormier to 
Maximilian, son 
of the Emperor. 
When she was 
only nine Anne 
lost her beloved 
and saintly mother, 
and in 1488 her 
father died at 
Coiron on the Loire, 
leaving the Maré- 
chal de Rieux and 
the Comte de Com- 
minges to be her 
guardians, with the 
advice of Dunois 
and of Mme. de 
Laval. The girl 
had become a 
Duchess, and the 
question of her 
marriage was raised 
to European im- 
portance. I have 
written of its 
various issues in 
my previous pages 
on Langeais, and I 
need, therefore, 
only say here that 
she married first 
Charles VIII and 
then Louis XII 
(her old friend the 
Duke of Orleans), 
both Kings of 
France. She no 
doubt did a great 
deal to complete 
her father’s 
chateau, and it was 
in its private chapel 
(long since 
vanished) that she 
married her second 
husband. This 
chapel was in a 
wing that has been 
destroyed by an 
explosion of gun- 
powder. It made a 
graceful pendant 
to the facade here 
illustrated, which 
is usually known as 
the Vieux Logis, or 
Grand Logis, and 
is the only remnant 
of the buildings set 
up by Mathurin 
Rodier. Within 
them she often 
came to stay with 
Louis XII, and 
Francois I came 
there with Queen 
Claude. in 1518, 
and again in 1532 
with his second 
wife, Eleanor of 
Austria. The little 
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Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, was there in 1548 when 
she was seven, and the records of the candied fruit and 
comfits presented to her by the town are still in its loyal 
archives. Henri II and Catherine de Médicis arrived 
in 1551, and made a very celebrated and triumphal 
entry into the city. In 1598 Henri IV rode in 
through the castle gates, and was astonished at its size 
and beauty: ‘‘ Ventre Saint Gris, mes cousins, les ducs 
de Bretagne n’étaient pas de petits compagnons.” The 
last King of France who saw its mighty bastions was 
Louis XIV. 

But it was not always with such pomps and festivities 
that these old walls were connected. Within the first feudal 
fortress, in October, 1440, Gilles de Retz confessed’ to a 
catalogue of such appalling crimes that the whole court, 
judges and all, fell on their knees to implore the mercy of 
God. He was hanged, and the gallows were too good for 
him. In 1484 Laudais, the low-born minister of Duke 
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Francois II, was dragged from the castle by the howling 
populace and carried off to execution. In 1626 Henri de 
Talleyrand-Périgord, Comte de Chalais, passed his last hours 
in these dungeons before he was beheaded. Here Cardinal 
de Retz was imprisoned and escaped. Here, as all lovers 
of Dumas remember, Fouquet (the builder of Vaux-le-Vicomte) 
was arrested before he passed on to the prison of the Man 
in the Iron Mask. In 1790 the place was filled with priests 
who had no crime save loyalty to their religion. Ten 
years afterwards occurred the terrible explosion which 
destroyed the Tour des Espagnols and a whole wing of 
the chateau. 

To-day the great round towers that once plunged their 
bases in the waters of the Loire are hidden almost for halt 
their height, and upon one there has been built a curiously 
vulgar looking house as the residence of the Commander. 
Within it was imprisoned for two days Marie Caroline 
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de Bourbon, Duchesse de Berry, who, on the female 
side, was descended directly from the Duchess Anne of 
Brittany. THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 
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N my first article on the work of the Army Ordnance 
Department at home I only described the issuing of all 
the things the soldier wants; nothing was said of the 
returning of those that he wants no longer. Nevertheless 
all day long wagons are coming in to dump on the stores 

all manner of things alleged to have become “ unserviceable 
through fair wear and tear.’”’ These last are magic words which, 
if they will not actually extract blood from a stone, will occa- 
sionally get new lamps for old out of an Ordnance officer. 

However, the impression must not be given that there 
is nothing to do except to sit in a chair, wallowing knee- 
deep in Army forms, and issue or 
receive stores. So we will turn to 
one or two other duties that the 
temporary lieutenant may have to 
perform—duties only at home, be it 
noted, since an account of those 
abroad lack of experience and, per- 
haps, the Censor alsw forbid. One 
of the most singular and humorous 
ot these is to attend a Board of 
Survey for the condemnation of old 
clothes. This duty will probably fall 
to him only if he is sent to assis«- 
or to hinder, as the case may be—a 
gentleman called the D.A.D.O.S., who 
is an Ordnance officer attached to 
the headquarters of a division. Then 
he will get plenty of it. It should 
be explained that the soldier gets a 
certain complete outfit of clothing io 
begin with, and after that cannot get 
any part of it replaced unless it be 
condemned by a Board. 

When the old clothes are inspected 
at the quartermaster’s stores the Lusi- 
ness is comparatively dull. Ranged 
on the floor are heaps of clothing— 
jackets, trousers, shirts, socks and 
boots, with here and there a relic of 
what was once a pair of braces, all 
in various stages of dissolution. The 
quartermaster sergeant is a_ brave 
man. He picks the garments up one 
by one and displays them to the 
Board, and the Board stands as far 
off as it can and passes judgment 
thus: “‘ Yes—yves—yes. No; he can 
carry on with that coat a bit longer. 
Yes—yves. No; those boots can be 
re-soled. Yes—Hold that shirt a bit 
further off.” Then the condemned 
garments are all counted, some for- 
midable blue forms filled up in trip- 
licate (everything in the Army is in 
triplicate, except when it is in quad- 
ruplicate) and the business of the 
Board is over. 

Sometimes, however, the clothes 
are inspected on their owners —a 
much livelier and more entertaining 
proceeding. The men are drawn up 
in a Jong line and the Board passes 
along it from man to man. ‘‘ What’s the matter with you ? ”’ 
the first man is asked. His demands are, perhaps, quite 
moderate : he only points to his puttees, which are things 
of threads and patches ; his request is granted and he falls 
out a contented man. No. 2 is a more serious matter: he 
is a walking Petticoat Lane. In his hands he has two pairs 
of what once were socks and are now holes: over one arm 
he carries a jacket, over the other the remnants of a pair 
of trousers: his cap is so shrunken that it is perched on 
the extreme top of his head, and his boots are past redemp 
tion. His case is a long and tedious one, but not nearly so 
difficult as that of No. 3, who only wants a cap. His present 
cap is crushed out of shape on one side. The Board has a 
shrewd suspicion that No. 3, rather than undergo the trouble of 
cleaning his cap, has taken steps on his own account to render 
it unserviceable. ‘“‘ What have you been doing to your 
cap?” he is asked, and if he is an artilleryman, he invariably 
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replies, “‘ ’Orse trod on it, sir.’ The Board can only answer, 
rather after the manner of a Greek chorus, “It may have 
or it may not,” and it should here be mentioned that our 
unfortunate temporary lieutenant will get very little help 
from the Board. The Board, naturally, like the men in 
their battalion or battery or squadron to look smart. The 
Ordnance officer thinks more about the public purse, and 
hence a division of opinion. In the end No. 3 and his mythical 
horse are triumphant, and he gets a new cap and makes 
room for No. 4, one of whose boots has a suspicious crack 
right across the sole. ‘‘ You’ve been putting that boot 
against the bars in front of the fire,’ says the Ordnance. 
“No, sir,” says No. 4 with a stolid guilelessness, ‘“ never 
put it near the fire.” The next man has to turn round 
to exhibit the full beauty of his trousers, which, as he justly 
remarks, “ don’t look nice when I go walking out on a Sunday,” 
and so the game goes on. 

Another probable task is that of being in charge of a 
convoy which takes stores out periodically to troops stationed 
some distance away. This is a pleasant enough job in 
pleasant weather. At an early hour of the morning the 
lieutenant must be at the stores directing the loading of a 
number of motor lorries and signing and receiving sheet 
upon sheet of convoy notes. He is supposed to check all 
the stores as they go on board the lorries, but as he cannot 
be in six places at once, he has to chance it and hope devoutly 
that all will be well. When at last the lorries are loaded, 
he takes his seat in the hindmost one, and the procession 
lumbers off at about fifteen miles an hour, splashing and 
crashing along muddy roads. If none of the lorries breaks 
down, if one of them does not take a wrong turning and 
have to be pursued, if a large bale does not fall off in the 
middle of a village, and if the inhabitants of the village do 
not swoop down on the bale and steal some of its contents, 
the convoy may be deemed a success. In time it reaches 
the camp, and then the various units have to be sought out 
and given their various stores. Sometimes the roads are 
so appallingly muddy that the lorries cannot reach the 
desired point, and limbered wagons and mules have to be 
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requisitioned. At this point the eminently competent 
N.C.O., who has hitherto been the lieutenant’s prop and 
stay, grows restive and adopts a pronouncedly Ordnance 
attitude. “We don’t generally give in to them, sir,” he 
remarks, and suggests dumping the stores by the roadside 
and letting the recipients get out of their own troubles. 
His respectful scorn, when this course is rejected, has to be 
endured as best it may. At last all the stores are delivered 
and all the essential signatures obtained, and then the 
lieutenant may rumble home on his lorry with a clear 
conscience, for when once the Ordnance has got the other 
man to sign a receipt, it can snap its fingers at the whole 
world. 

Another little job is that of being orderly officer and 
sleeping the night at the stores. He sits there alone, and, 
when he is new to the business, the very ticking of the clock 
fills him with terrors. The one thing he prays for is that 
no problem may arise for him to decide on the spur of the 
moment, and something nearly always does happen. Perhaps 
he is summoned to interview a sergeant who has been sent 
down with a party to the railway siding to meet some remounts 
at an unearthly hour of the night. Perhaps—a far worse 
thing—a telegram arrives. Shall he, thus he debates, 
arouse the Chief Ordnance Officer from his slumbers, 
or will the telegram wait till morning ? If he has been waked 
for nothing, the C.0.0. may swear horribly, but if he has 
not been waked when he ought to have been, the conse- 
quences next day will be still more frightful. And then, 
when he would far rather be asleep, he has to stumble round 
the whole circuit of the stores, accompanied by a lantern 
and the corporal of the guard, to inspect the sentries. This, 
however, is rather romantic and exciting at first, for it 1s 
a moonlight night, perhaps, and they are real sentries with 
real rifles and ammunition, and when they sav “ Halt.” 
it is by far the wisest thing to do. And so, though he feels 
exceedingly frightened of the sentries, he tells them to “ give 
over their orders” in a comparatively fierce voice, and his 
last thought, as he sinks into well earned repose, is that he 
is rather a fine fellow after all. B. 





THE NEW STAR AND GARTER 


“Q OME misapprehension has arisen with regard to the 

present position of the funds for building and equipping 

, the new Star and Garter at Richmond as a home for 

permanently disabled soldiers. A carelessly worded 

newspaper paragraph gave the idea that all the neces- 

sary money had been received, but this is far from the truth. 

The necessary funds for purchasing the old building and its 

site are now in hand, but there remains to be secured the sum 
of £50,000 needed for the new building. 

It is satisfactory that the first idea of utilising the hotel 
and the second scheme for preserving the hotel annexe only 
have both been abandoned. The old buildings would have 
proved quite unsuited for the new purpose, and were, moreover, 
an eyesore. It gives us much pleasure to reproduce the first 


sketch of the new building to be erected from the design of 
Mr. Gilbert Scott. This design may be subject to slight altera- 
tions in the development of its details, but it represents with 
sufficient accuracy the architect's fine conception of a home for 
men who have given up everything but their lives for their 
country. The building will show in its planning a scheme of 
arrangement altogether novel, for it will be something between 
a hospital and a hotel. The provision of amenities for our 
stricken heroes is made the easier by reason of the sharp slope 
of the site. What is the ground floor on the entrance front set 
near to the road, and practically on the old hotel site, becomes 
in effect the first floor on the garden front. In other words, 
the great loggia on the basement level on the south-west side 
is not set in an area, but will have a free outlook to the river 
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and the Petersham woods. The ground floor proper is devoted 
to wards for about fifty hopelessly bedridden soldiers, and a 
common dining-room and recreation room for men able to hobble 
or to be moved readily in wheeled chairs. The first and second 
floors are devoted mainly to about 220 single bedrooms for the 
less helpless cases, and the staff will be housed on the attic storey. 
The kitchen offices will be in the basement. A notable feature 
of the mechanical equipment of the building will be the lifts 
designed to take two beds each. These’ will enable bedridden men 
to be wheeled out on to the big terrace on the ground floor level 
or lowered not only to the basement loggia, but even to a still 
lower sub-basement, whence they could be wheeled through a 
subway to a lower loggia. The present garden is now bounded 
on its south-west side by a terrace built over a range of stables. 
These stables will be converted into a great loggia in which the 
more able-bodied of the men will be able to take exercise what- 
ever the weather. 

There is, indeed, in the whole plan an _ admirable 
realisation of the need for open air life. The gardens which 
have delighted thousands of merry visitors in bygone days 
will be remodelled to achieve a more ordered beauty. The 
building itself is planned in sun trap fashion to give the maximum 
both of sun and shelter from wind on its broad terrace. We are 
wont to expect from Mr. Gilbert Scott that fresh handling of 
Gothic motives which won him when little more than a boy 
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the greatest prize which ecclesiastical architecture has offered 
in the last fifteen years—the building of the great cathedral now 
rising at Liverpool. His vigorous outlook on the problems 
of modern Gothic has been shown since then in several smaller 
churches. It is clear from the drawing now reproduced that 
he is as skilful in the presentation of sober classical forms. The 
new Star and Garter is to be built of silver-grey bricks with 
Portland stone for columns and terraces, and the roof will be 
covered with great red tiles of a Greek pattern not hitherto used 
in England. For the time being some patients are in occupation 
of the old annexe, and the southern half of the new building 
will be built first. When it is ready for occupation the patients 
will be transferred to it, the annexe demolished and the scheme 
completed. 

The new Star and Garter is a noble enterprise for the aid 
and comfort of noble men: we congratulate its promoters on 
having determined that those who have suffered so greatly 
in a great cause shall be nobly housed. Subscribers will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that their generosity will not only 
help the men who have an unanswerable claim, but will add 
another to the list, none too long, of our modern public buildings 
of merit. We hope that the appeal for furds to achieve 
this end will be nobly and swiftly answered. Contributions 
should be sent to The British Women’s Hospital, 21, Old 
Bond Street, W. 





THE CHAMBERLAIN MONUMENT IN THE ABBEY 


HEN I sought out Mr. John Tweed’s sculptured 

portrait of Joseph Chamberlain in Westminster 

Abbey, where it stands against the west wall of 

the nave north aisle, I confess that I expected 

to see the portrait of the statesman rather than 
that of the man who loved his family, his home and his 
orchids. I had in mind the last time I saw him in life. It 
was after his resignation of the Colonial Secretaryship, while 
his vigour remained unimpaired, and his energies were con- 
cent rated 
still on the 
attainment 
oi dacs 
political 
ideals. It 
was a bril- 
liant June 
day and he 
Was cross- 
ing White- 
hall on his 
way to the 
House of 
Commons. 
His face 
and carri- 
age showed 
all that 
strong as- 
sertiveness 
and deter- 
mination 
which had 
made him 
the central 
figure of a 
Pos 8-24 
party. I 
realised 
then that 
his most 
persistent, 
though 
always 
courteous, 
caricaturist 
had got the 
essence of 
the statesman into his sketches. But of this characterisation, 
which remained bitten deep into my memory, there is small 
trace in Mr. Tweed’s portrait, and I am inclined to regret it. 
Caricature in England does the statesman many services, for 
it is rarely ill-natured, and emphasises those of his character- 
istics which are most visible to the public eye. The artist 
gives to the cunning man the face of a fox, to a blundering 
man the body of a bull, and to the strong the aspect of a lion. 
These are rough and ready characterisations which may or 
may not speak truly of a political career, but are often wholly 
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The bust by John Tweed. 





SHOWING PEDESTAL AND SURROUNDINGS. 


false in the revelation of the man himself. It would seem as 
though Mr. John Tweed in his portrait bust of Joseph 
Chamberlain has been almost nervously anxious to break away 
from the popular conception of his subject. It reveals the 
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statesman as he was known to his intimate friends well before 
the end of his life. The face is gentle. The pose of the head 
shows little of the vigour which we associated with a life spent 
amid political storms. By reason of its place this monument 
is a memorial to the statesman and not to the private man. 
A few feet away is the recumbent figure of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, whose political relations with Joseph Chamberlain 
will make some of the most poignant passages when the 
secret political history of the last thirty years comes to be 
written. In the next bay of the aisle is the bust of Sir Henry 
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Campbell Bannerman, with whom he had so many doughty 
struggles. I confess that in this great company I should 
like to have seen a portrait of the fighting statesman. That 
is not to say that Mr. Tweed has not done admirably. The 
portrait is a most distinguished one, and worthy of the artist, 
but it does not fully reveal the man whom Englishmen, 
according to their political convictions, loved best or hated 
most. A word of praise must be added for the simple and 
scholarly design by Mr. Brantwood Maufe of the tail pedestal 
of Hopton Wood stone. L. W. 





NATIVE PONIES & 


O judge of a_ horse 

from a picture, how- 

ever lifelike and full of 

character, would be an 

impossible task. But 
there is no doubt that after 
having looked over any animal 
carefully, afterwards to examine 
a picture carefully, helps to 
correct the judgment formed 
of the living subject of the 
portrait. When we have before 
us the likenesses of animals of 
different though kindred breeds, 
pictures offer a means of com- 
parison which can hardly be 
obtained in any other way. 
The business of the judge in 
the ring is to take the horse 
to pieces as it were, in the 
search for those defects which 
must be counted against an 
exhibit when the final judg- 
ment comes to be decided on. 
Then comes the careful watch- 
ing of action and the view of 
the animal as a whole. But 
the value of accurate pictures 
is different from the critical 
attitude of the judge, and is 
scarcely less important to the 
student of horse - breeding. 
These pictures of our different 
native breeds unfold for us the 
real meaning of pony character 
and enable us to realise, as we 
may not have done before, the 
importance of the native pony. 
I will ask my readers therefore 
to look carefully at these 
pictures. I think that we shall 
trace, aS we pass from one 
portrait to another, the common 
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HIGHLANDERS BELONGING 








THEIR PORTRAITS 


type. They are not miniature 
horses, they are ponies. We 
sometimes hear it said as a 
pony trots by, “‘ What a per- 
fect little miniature carthorse,”’ 


’ 


or “‘ hunter on a small scale,” 
or “‘a little hackney.” 

But this is to put, not the 
cart before the horse, but the 
horse before the pony ; whereas, 
in reality, the pony comes first, 
for it is the source of many of 
these qualities, and it is from 
a pony ancestry that they are 
derived. But besides these 
suggestions of the origin of 
more specialised breeds which 
the sight of the native pony is 
always causing to flash into 
our minds, there is in these 
pictures the unmistakable look 
of the pony itself, that which 
makes us see that it is a pony 


OF STALLION. 


and not a horse. These por- 
traits show us this the better, 
that they do not emphasise the 
difference in height and bulk 
which exists among ponies of 
different breeds. The type 
common to all is easier to dis- 
cern when our eyes and minds 
are not distracted, as they are 
when the ponies are in the 
show ring, by disparities of 
size. The bigger animals do to 
a certain extent spoil the eve 
of the most careful judge for 
the smaller ponies. Of course, 
this impression of size is often 
quite rightly in a pony’s favour. 
Glengarry, the winner of the 
Country Lire Trophy, which 


FELL MARE. many people thought to be 
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15h., was not the pony that 
measured the highest at the 
wither. 
There 
higher. 

There is, too, no difficulty 
in recognising as we look at 
these pictures the truth that 
have a 


He is only 13h. rin. 


were several ponies 


these native ponies 
common descent, yet there is 
something more than this. The 
native 
ponies is a theory which seems 


common ancestry of 
to explain many points of re- 
semblance, but there is a look, 
an expression, common to all 
the ponies which is even more 
This is the 
impress of the spirit of the wild 
which the pony inherits from 


important to us. 


ancestors who have struggled 
waste 
places of these islands. The real value of the native pony to 
horse breeding is the invigorating strains from pony races by 
their life on the wilds and the community life of the herd which 
has hardened their intelligence. 
But the effects of the struggle for existence are not the only 
signs of the influence of their environment on our ponies. 

If we look again at the pictures it is easy to imagine how 
the ponies have been further modified by their surroundings 


for existence in the 


their frames and stimulated 
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two Fairwood mares portrayed, 
small size and great activity ; 
but the purest Exmoor and 
Welsh are among the most 
valuable of ponies for founda- 
tion stock for hunters and polo 
ponies, and the small size 
matters little when a cross of 
blood and more generous keep 
sets them growing. The border- 
land pony—that most useful of 
animals which is the connect- 
ing link between British ponies 
and horses—is at its very best 
on the borders of Exmoor and 
of Wales, as buyers of polo 
ponies know well. There are 





not very many Exmoors, but 
cross for other breeds 
there is nothing like them, 
except the Welsh; and of 
all pony races, the Exmoor 
transmits most of the pony fire, courage and endurance to 


as a 


any cross. 

The case of the New Forest is different. Here we have the 
restoration of a breed which had much degenerated through 
adverse conditions. We are only now beginning to come back 
to the old type of New Forest pony after years of hard work. 
Even now the New Forest pony is but beginning to recover 


its true character. There is ample evidence that the old Forest 
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BELLE OF 


BELLEVER. 


Three Dartmoor Mares from the Duchy of Cornwall. 


into different sorts. If there are, as we have seeu, some points 
common to all mountain ponies, there are also differences, 
This is, naturally, most remarkable in those ponies which come 
from similar environments. There is no doubt a resemblance, 
but there is also a still more marked difference between the 
Highland and the Fell. No doubt man has stepped in here, 
for he has wanted the Highland pony to carry burdens up and 
down steep places, and has wanted the Fell pony (also, perhaps, 
a pack pony in the past) to 
become the useful roadster and 
worker for the small farmer. 
So, too, the kindred sorts 
of Exmoor and Dartmoor are 
here easily to be distinguished 
from each other. The Acland 
Exmoor, of which the beau- 
tiful Dunckery is an example, 
shows of all our British ponies 
the most quality. 
partly the effect of the Exmoor 
air and pasture, which seems, 
like the Arabian 
indefinable but 


This is 


desert, to 
produce the 


very notable character of re- 


finement in its stock, and Pie 

partly the jealously preserved 3 

purity of the Acland herd. pale 
The Exmoor pony shares ger a 


with some of the Welsh moun- 
tain ponies 


and notably the W. A. Rouch. THE 





EXMOOR 
Note the *‘ quality.” 


sort were extraordinary ponies in harness and saddle. <A writer 
in the Sporting Magazine tells how, more than 100 years ago, 
a young Forest mare trotted twenty miles in an hour and a quarter. 
Later, the same mare won many races. The performances of 
Bluebell to-day show that she has the old Forest versatility and 
aptitude for racing, the courage and will to gallop so characteristic 
of her ancestors. She has won in harness several scurry races, 
and was second twice and first once in the New Forest Point-to- 
Point of three miles, with 12st. 
7lb. in the saddle. 


It is true that some 
years ago the New Forest 


pony had degenerated in ap- 
pearance, but beneath a poor 
and ragged outside were the 
old qualities of fire, courage 
and hardihood. These quali- 


ties were latent, but with 
careful breeding they have 
been restored. They were not 
extinct. There have _ been 


many outside crosses, but the 
New Forest pony has a won- 
derful aptitude for absorbing 
from, and_ benefiting bv, 
crosses of other pony breeds 
n without losing its own type. 
38 The New Forest can now once 
more breed its own stallions, 
and the old pony type of the 
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Forest is finding its way, not only into the show ring, as we saw The conclusion that I have come to is that while 
at Islington, but has gained a steady market. The ponies which — local associations know their own affairs best, yet that it 
are sold off the Forest are those which exercise an influence and is wise to keep as close to natural conditions as_ possible, 
form the channels through which pony blood flows into our for the vital matter in our native ponies is to preserve 





BURTON BLUEBELL. GRISELDA. 


light breeds. It is the fortunate result of the climate of the Forest for them the bodily and mental training of the wild, 
that the Forest pony can absorb a-certain quantity of Eastern since this is the pure source of their value to horse 
or thoroughbred blood and retain the good effects of the cross breeders. No prettiness, no points, can ever compensate 
without losing its power to for the freedom of action, 
live out in the open all the the hardihood of  constitu- 


year round. tion or the development 


These pictures also bring of courage and _ intelligence 
before us  an_ important 
question of policy. Some 
owners of native breeds con- 
trol the stallions, others turn 
them out to run at will with 
the mares for the spring and 
summer months. This is not, 
perhaps, such an important 
matter as it looks. As long 
as the mares run out and 
the foals (especially those 
destined for breeding stock) 


which make our ponies what 
they are. 

There is another point ; 
breeders are always anxious 
to increase the size of 
these ponies, since this often 
means a larger price” in 
the market. Sut size is 
really of little matter to 
the breeder. The case of 
the Acland Exmoor leads 
me to think that purity 
live and thrive in the open 
all the year round, the 
advantages of the open air : eh crosses with other mountain 
life and freedom are attained, _ a — . and moorland breeds should 
and the control of stallions be _ tried very sparingly, 


is a matter of local conveni- _ SPEEDWELL. | 
Three trom the New Forest. 


of race is more’ important 
than inches, that even 





and that then we should 


ence. Probably the controlled have recourse to the purest 
stallions show a higher percentage of foals. On the other strains. I remember being told when visiting Dartmoor, that 


hand, it is in the long run more profitable to the breeder most benefit had been obtained there from Exmoor and Welsh 
to run the stallions at large, since the uncontrolled stallion mountain blood, and these, as has been already pointed out, 
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Costs less to keep. Where, however, stallions run out there are the strains which have little foreign blood except that 

is a loss among mares and foals from those stallions, which distant cross of Eastern strains to which we know our 

turn savage and injure mares and sometimes deliberately mountain and moorland ponies, without exception, owe a 

kill toals. good deal. i, De: 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


ENNETH GRAHAME’S name on the title page of 
a book for children will insure for it the welcome 
accorded to an old friend, and The Cambridge Book 
of Poetry for Children (Cambridge University Press) 
is assured of wide popularity. In the preface it is 
likened to a wicket gate to English poetry, ‘‘ that wide 
domain with its woodland glades, its pasture and arable, 
its walled and scented gardens.”” As we turn the leaves 
slowly, and stop every now and then to linger over an old 
favourite, it is interesting to try and imagine how much the 
young, immature mind will assimilate. And that con- 
sideration leads to another. What sort of child? Broadly 
speaking, children like plants are divisible into hothouse and 
outdoor varieties. The former are the more delicate the 
latter wore vigorous. Even as the plant forced prematurely 
into giving flower or fruit is exhausted by the process, so 
is the forced child. The precocious darling, ridiculed im- 
mortally by ‘‘ Uncle Toby,” very seldom comes to much 
good. But I have often noticed the boy of backward mind 
and a physique due to open-air exercise and simple food, 
race along fast enough after the first down has been removed 
from his chin. Toa boy, or a girl either, of that sort a great 
deal of the finest poetry is unintelligible. A real love of 
poetry is of slow growth, for it can spring only from that 
intense sympathy with humanity which comes, if it comes 
at all, from varied and poignant experience. For this reason 
I would Le chary of urging very young people to read 
Shakespeare, William Blake, Shelley, Keats or Milton. 

But from the moment they can talk little children 
begin to show a liking for the rhymes and jingles which 
form ihe first instalment of Mr. Grahame’s book. ‘ Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John,” ‘‘ Jenny Wren fell sick,” “I saw a 
ship a-sailing,” ‘The north wind doth blow,” “I have a 
little sister, they call her Peep, Peep ’’—the section of which 
these form part might have been immensely extended with 
very great advantage. They might have been followed by 
a selection of ‘‘ the old, old songs, the songs my mother sang.” 
With what verse does the nurse lull her baby to sleep ? 
He would ke rash who gave a definite answer. I know a 
cottage woman on the Borders who could neither read nor 
write, but sang her babies asleep with old ballads—in fancy, 
I can hear her now chanting, between a wail and a croon, 


Mother make my bed soon 
For I’m tired with hunting and fain would lie doon. 


But with others, a simple hymn like ‘“‘ There is a happy 
land,” a Jacobite song, an old folk rhyme, anything with 
a touch of melancholy, for such strains are as soothing as 
the noise of falling water. Some modern nurses, with a 
thoroughness charactezistic of their generation, prepare 
themselves even for this part of their business. One day 
last summer I heard one singing curious old Welsh folk 
songs to a crying baby she was wheeling in a perambulator. 
Her uniform and general smartness were so little in keeping 
with these lilts from the hillside that I asked where she got 
them, and so discovered that her source of origin was a 
farm near Penrhos. 

Lullabies certainly, Lut not a “‘ made one” like Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Sweet and Low,” which I would relegate to a place 
beside ‘“‘ Blow, Bugle, Blow,’ and Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
finds room for both! 

The abstract should Le avoided as though it were poison. 
With it the reflective, even though it is a Herrick or a Words- 
worth reflecting on daffodils; the philosophic, as when 
Norman Gale lilts 

Trust in a God still lives, 
And the bell at morn 

Floats with a thought of God 
O’er the rising corn. 


Description the healthy child has no use for. It is boring 
even when applied to ‘‘ that bower on the banks of the calm 
Bendemeer.” Pointed, straight, unadorned narrative is the 
best. What healthy minded boy or girl would not like 
Eugene Field’s 
Once on a time an old red hen 
Went strutting round with pompous clucks, 
For she had little babies ten, 
A part of which were tiny ducks. 


The little ones will like that and the same author’s “‘ Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod ” as much as those who are older. 





Of the battle pieces the purveyor of poetry for boys can- 
not be too liberal. But tastes differ as to their choice. I once 
suggested to Swinburne that he might find a very congenial 
theme in Flodden, but his reply was that he would never 
bring himself into comparison with Scott. Out of Homer 
there was no battle poetry to compare with that in 
“Marmion.” Usually it is idle and unfair to blame an 
anthologist for what he has omitted, but in this case such 
a criticism is inevitable. We have from Sir Walter this 
poor confused echo of his better self : 


O for the voice of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying hero’s call, 
That told imperial Charlemagne 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall. 


Sad over earth and ocean sounding, 
And England’s distant cliffs astounding, 
Such are the notes should say 
How Britain’s hope, and France’s fear, 
Victor of Cressy and Poitier, 
In Bordeaux dying lay. 


Compare it with the “ Marmion ”’ lines : 


O, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvallés died ! 
Despite this fault, the other selections from Scott are exce!- 
lent. Macaulay’s “ Horatius ” (damaged goods now surely ?) 
is printed with this curious note : 


’ 


Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ of which this is the first, deal 
only with the legends that Rome in her greatness liked to tell concerning 
her early beginnings. Unfortunately there is no similar group of poems 
treating of Imperial Rome, the centre of a world-empire ; but children must 
please not think of the Mistress of the World merely as a little riverside 
town which could free itself from outside trouble by chopping down a wooden 
bridge. 

Older children will, we are sure, learn to love poetry 
from reading again and again Jean Ingelow’s ‘‘ Echo and 
the Ferry’ with its deft and graceful burden : 

And we ran hand in hand, we ran down to the ferry, the ferry, 
And we heard how she mocked at the folk with a voice clear and merry 
When they called for the ferry ; but oh! she was very—was very 
Swift-footed. She spoke and was gone; and when Oliver cried, 
“Hie over! hie over! you man of the ferry—the ferry!” 
By the still water’s side she was heard far and wide—she replied, 
And she mocked in her voice sweet and merry ‘“‘ You man of the ferry, 
You man of—you man of the ferry!” 
This is one of the many numbers chosen with exquisite taste. 
They are meat not too strong for babes. Would that the 
editor could have hardened his heart to deal with the grand 
old masters to make room for still more of them. For 
thereby were it possible to instil that pure love of literature 
which in its own time and place will take them to 
The Bards sublime 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. oe 





LITERARY NOTES 


When one is inclined to rebel against the flood of Shakespearean books 
spreading over the table, there is comfort in reflecting that but for the war 
they would probably have assumed still greater proportions. Shakespeare 
is the easiest author to write about, the most difficult to write well about. 
Of the many thousands of essays devoted to him in all literatures and in all 
times since his own, there are not more than three or four which can be called 
memorable. There is no need to wonder at this. To write well of an author 
a critic requires to be on level terms with him. Thomas Carlyle rose to his 
highest when writing on Robert Burns, because there was a kinship between 
them. Burns and he came from the same class, had been brought up in a 
similar environment and inherited the old religious and other traditions. 
Like Burns, Carlyle was a poet, with the drawback that he had not acquired 
the accomplishment of verse. When he tried to make poetry he got the senti- 
ment, but the words were not chosen with that exquisite tact which comes by 
nature to the born singer. It would be very interesting to make a detailed 
comparison between the wonderful felicities of speech of Burns and the 
felicities of Carlyle. The one often succeeds in imparting new beauty to a 
word, while the second often gives new power to a vocal. But to discuss 
that would lead us far afield, while all we meant to say was that there was 
a brotherhood between Carlyle and Burns that enabled the later of the two 
to understand his predecessor. One was the son of a small farmer, the other 
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of a stonemason, so that there was no difference in degree. But Carlyle 
could not get on to the same terms with Shakespeare. No one could have 
been more appreciative of the great passages of pure poetry, such as the 
famous one in ‘* The Tempest”: 
‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


Or that other in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ”’ : 


“Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 

Shakespeare appealed to Carlyle as he appealed to everyone with a great 
humanity within him; but beyond this appreciation Carlyle does not carry 
us far in the study of William Shakespeare, and yet he was on the right lines. 
There is little good to be obtained from following those who read their 
Shakespegre only to look out for what he says on a particular subject. If 
it be a high subject, such as the existence of God or religion, Shakespeare’s 
great and, comprehensive intellect takes in so much that he bewilders the 
student ; if it be a small subject, such as his interest in hawks or hounds 
or dogs, the game is not worth the candle. These remarks are suggested 
by the appearance of Edward Salmon’s little book on “‘ Shakespeare and 
Democracy ”’ (McBride, Nast). It is an interesting book to read, but the 
conclusion at which the writer arrives does not seem in the slightest con- 
vincing, far less inevitable. He says: ‘‘ Shakespeare stood and stands for 
Democracy, for Empire, for Humanity; his message for all mankind and 
for all time is Nature’s own; it will ring down the ages, a challenge to pre- 
judice, a clarion call to Patriotism.” 

Following the usage of his time, Shakespeare took kings and nobles for 
his chief characters. There is many a King Cophetua, but no beggar-maid 
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in his dramatis persone. The objects of his keenest ridicule are invariably 
men of low degree, city watchmen and country clowns. His laughter at them 
and not with them is unending. Whereas his gallant deeds are all done by 
gentle knights and his heroines are fair ladies. When he was travelling 
about the Cotswold Hills from his native Stratford-on-Avon to the great 
wool market at Cirencester, he must have foregathered with many a herds- 
man, many a nut-brown maiden on these “ rough, uneven ways” whose only 
use at this time was in yielding pasturage to sheep and cattle ; but he never, 
like the modern democratic novelist, seeks a heroine in the sheepfold or in 
the ranks of labour. It cannot be said that in this he was only following 
the fashion of his time, because the ancient poignant ballads are full of 
beautiful innocent maidens who either charm the passing prince or prove 
a victim to him. There is nothing of all this in Shakespeare, who could 
easily be proved to be an intellectual aristocrat, even if there were no 
Coriolanus, no Julius Cwsar to serve as vent holes through which he might 
pour his scorn on the vulgar herd. 

Those who read him with these facts in their minds will find the argument 
of Mr. Salmon very inconclusive. Take the well known quartette which he 
quotes from ‘f King John” : 

“Whiles I am a beggar, I w.1l rail, 

And say there is no sin but to be rich 

And being rich my v.rtue then shall be 

To say there is no vice but beggary.” 
The words are those of the Bastard, and are very suitable to him as he was 
conceived by Shakespeare ; but it is no argument to take a few verses here 
and there and found an argument upon them. If there is anything to be 
done in this way at all it is by careful study of the great dramatist’s treat- 
ment of a class or rather the individuals of a class. But the true greatness 
of the man comes from his concentration on the eternal verities. 
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LANDOWNERS AND SIR ROBERT LORIMER’S 
ARTICLE. 

(To THE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.”’| 

Sir,—In his very interesting paper on the home timber trade, Sir Robert 
Lorimer assigns three principal reasons- for its present unsatisfactory and 
unpromising condition. ‘‘ (1) The landlords complain that they cannot get 
an adequate price for their timber when they want to sell it and that they 
can often hardly get anyone to take it for the lifting. (2) When the architect 
who believes in local colour, the home product, the stuff with the tang of 
the soil about it, wants seasoned home timber he cannot get it. And (3) 
the home timber merchants complain that it does not pay them to lay down 
and season a stock of home timber because there is a prejudice against it 
and no continuous demand for it.” The first and second of these reasons 
arise from a single source, namely, the absence of any attempt by the owners 
of British woodland, whether the State or private individuals, to fulfil the 
primary requirement of success in any trade, namely, regularity of supply. 
In forestry, as in every other commercial business, the producer must adjust 
his industry to meet the wants of the consumer. This has never been attempted 
by growers of British timber; consequently the timber merchants have 
formed connection with foreign and Colonial sources of supply, where their 
requirements can be met with certainty. A British landowner who offers, 
say, 20,000ft. of oak one year, nothing the next year, and 50,000 Scots pine 
in the third year, may succeed in finding a merchant to give a fair price, or 
he may not. Anyhow, it is a hand-to-mouth system, fatal to anything of 
the nature of a profitable industry. The third reason adduced by Sir Robert 
Lorimer—that timber merchants refuse to lay down and season home timber 
because the consumer has a prejudice against it—is the result of the conditions 
under which British woodlands have hitherto been managed. As a rule, 
they have been devoted to any purpose rather than the production of clean 
boles and timber of uniform quality. Except in the north of Scotland, 
it is the exception to find any woods except those planted with a haphazard 
mixture of broad leaved and coniferous trees. In order to secure cover for 
game, wind shelter or landscape effect, thinning has been conducted according 
to individual caprice, and has generally been carried much too far, resulting 
in coarse, knotty timber of every variety of shape and size. Can it be matter 
of surprise if the consumer, and therefore the middleman, has learnt to prefer 
those sources of supply which ensure regular consignments of clean, service- 
able material? The sol and climate of the British Isles are inferior to none, 
and superior to most others, for the production of fine timber. Mr. Elwes 
and Dr. Henry, after many years spent in preparing their great work on 
‘‘ The Trees of Great Britain and Ireland,” expressed the following opinion : 
“* After having seen the trees of every country in Europe, of nearly all the 
States of North America, of Canada, Japan, China, West Siberia and Chile, 
we confidently assert that these islands contain a greater number of fine 
trees from the temperate regions of the world than any other country.” 
(Introduction, page xv.) Hitherto, much valuable experimental work has 
been accomplished by British woodland owners. We know pretty well what 
species of trees may be cultivated in different parts of the United Kingdom 
with best prospect of commercial success. But, so far, neither the State nor 
private indiv:duals have aimed at much more than arboriculture, as distin- 
guished from systematic forestry. We now find ourselves as a community 
on the brink of that timber famine against which some of us, for more than 
thirty years, have been imploring successive Governments to adopt precau- 
tionary measures. We have implored in vain. Very little has been done 
towards the reform or increase of State forests ; municipalities have made a 
fair start in planting large catchment areas of their water supply. As for 
private owners of woodland, they are necessarily hampered by the uncer- 
tainty of the political outlook as affecting the prospects of an enterprise 
which involves a crop rotation not of a few seasons, but of generations of men 
It is to the State and the great municipalities that we must look for the crea- 
tion and scientific management of forests, for they alone enjoy continuous 
possession of land, uninterrupted at uncertain intervals by the necessity for 
meeting exorbitant death duties HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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(To tHe Epitor oF “‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—When your readers’ attention is arrested by one so distinguished and 
experienced in architecture and its allied arts as Sir Robert Lorimer, we 
who are timber growers may well hope to see the long-looked-for demand 
for British timber in British markets. Sir Robert draws attention to many 
aspects of the home timber question which cannot be too widely known. 
It must be admitted, however, that owners of woodlands have been them- 
selves largely to blame owing to the refusal of so many to regard their woods 
as they do their field crops, to be harvested at the proper time and duly stored 
and seasoned for use. Too often they wait for disease or decay or heavy 
storms to force their trees on the market, and then they complain that 
“forestry does not pay.”” No more would farming or anything else if con- 
ducted on these lines! The difficulties confronting forestry are many, but 
the outlook for the planter is better than as represented by Sir Robert when 
he writes: ‘‘ No return to speak of for at least sixty years if he plants soft 
wood, or anything up to 300 years if he plants oak or other hard wood.” 
It is not quite so bad as that. A good return for thinnings at twenty-five 
to thirty years of soft wood can be realised for pit wood (always provided 
that trees were properly planted and looked after for the first few years) 
and good returns for ash can be realised at sixty to séventy years. Other 
hard woods if properly grown (i.e., without being allowed too much space 
for branching) should yield a good return at ages of 100 to 120 years onwards. 
In any case, it is better to cut trees before, instead of after, decay sets in.— 
HuGu SHAW-STEWART. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFe.” } 
S1r,—Sir R. Lorimer’s theme is evidently part of a wide subject, the neglect 
of much of the details of rural life and work resulting from indifference and 
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then ignorance. This is widespread among our town population,—by far 
the majority of the people of this country, whose ideas and prejudices 
dominate the expression of public opinion in the Press and the Government. 
This ignorance is not altogether the fault of the people, for it arises naturally 
from the conditions of their life and trade. Part is due to the negligence 
of landowners, who'have failed to organise an industry which concerns them 
so much. The remedy lies in co-operation. So far as this has been tried 
it has been successful, and justified the experiment with good hopes of 
further expansion. Forestry to be a success must pay. It must be on the 
same footing as any other industry in order to secure its share of the best 
brains and energy and capital—at least, as much as farming. In private 
hands forestry may be a success if the State encourages it, or an entire failure 
if more burdens are put on owners. At present it is little more than a hobby. 
It would be different if the State undertook the matter itself. State 
management has many advantages and some drawbacks. Perhaps the 
best course will be found if co-operation between State management and 
private ownership can be arranged. It may be somewhat difficult to 
adjust the separate interests.—LYELL. 
{To THE Eptror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—I have read with much interest Sir Robert Lorimer’s article in your 
issue of April 8th. It is very gratifying to those of us who have for years 
past done all we could for the cause of British forestry to see our ranks joined 
by an architect of Sir Robert Lorimer’s eminence. Those who have seen the 
beautiful woodwork of the Thistle Chapel in Edinburgh, all carried out in 
home-grown oak, will realise that Sir Robert Lorimer writes with the authority 
derived from practical experience. This war has at last brought home to 
everyone the folly of our past policy of depending entirely on the foreign 
supply of timber of all kinds. That we always must depend on other countries 
for by far the greater proportion of our requirements is, of course, certain, 
but let us hope that the present high prices for our native timber will be 
sufficient inducement in the future to proprietors to plant far more extensively 
than in the past and under the direct encouragement of the Government. 
I agree with Sr Robert Lorimer that neglect of home-grown timber is largely 
brought about by the action of our architects. British oak is unquestionably 
the best in the world, yet it has been very exceptional for architects to call 
for it in specifications for flooring or panelling. 
oak is almost always stipulated for. 


Austrian and American 
The Americans themselves, however, 
are fully aware of the merits of our British oak and always pay the best 
prices for the finest of it. The White House at Washington and the City 
Hall at Chicago are panelled in English oak. Sir Robert Lorimer’s photo- 
graphs of fine veneers of British timber ought to prove to our cabinet- 
makers that no finer “ figure”? can be obtained anywhere. It may be 
well to point out to English readers that Sir Robert Lorimer uses 
the term “plane tree” in the Scotiish sense, meaning sycamore (Acer 
pseudoplatanus). He speaks of the “indigenous Scots fir” as being 
“practically the same as the famous Rannoch pine”; indeed, it is the 
same. Any large area of uncultivated lands in Great Britain suitable 
for timber production—of which in Scotland, at any rate, there is an 
immense acreage available—can best be utilised for growing coniferous 
trees for the common needs of the country. The enormous quantities 
of pit props and railway sleepers consumed annually provide an inex- 
haustible market for all that can be supplied. The high railway freights 
charged in this country on home-grown wood of this character—much higher 
mileage rates than charged on imported similar timber—has been one of the 
great discouragements to proprietors to plant. We must however also 
remember that the periodic destructive gales and the extraordinary inequali- 
ties of our island climate wll always handicap us immeasurably in any com- 
parison with Continental forestry. There are few localities in our islands 
where coniferous timber can be grown tall, straight and clean of branches as 
one may see it, for instance, in the Jura or Hartz mountains or in Thuringia, 
and closer planting will only in very few favoured localities give us the same 
even results. Yet, after all that can be said in criticism of Great Britain 
as a timber producing country, it will unquestionably be of immense advantage 
to our country population and to our landlords if the industry of forestry 
at last becomes fairly established and the value of our timbers appreciated 
by architects, buiiders and all other users of hard and soft woods. It would 
seem certain that when the war is over there wll be an enormous over-supply 
of most kinds of labour. What better employment could be found for a large 
proportion of it than the formation of new woodlands and the improvement 
of those we have? Sir Robert Lorimer speaks of a reproduction period of 
sixty years for soft woods ; the time of felling of pit wood, however, is from 
twenty-five to forty years, and it is this product which in all cases of poor 
hill land wall prove the most profitable-—F. R. S. BALFour. 


THE TONG, HARTLAND AND OTHER ‘“STOUPS.” 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Now that the Editor of the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association has thrown his weight into the scale, it seems time to suggest 
to Mr. Le Bas, ‘“M.D.,” and Mr. Ditchfield that these so-called ‘‘ holy 
water stoups’”’ at Tong, Hartland and divers other places are really nothing 
ofthe kind. Numerous examples are to be seen all over England, in museums, 
on rockeries, and often in or near farmyards. They are not church furniture, 
but ordinary domestic mortars for grinding or mixing things in, that have 
been discarded and thrown aside. So far as my knowledge of them goes 
they have certain features common to all. One is the absence of any original 
hole in the bottom; another is the existence on the outside of four pro- 
jecting strips or lugs at equal distances apart, which give them a squarish 
look; and a third is that sometimes, as in the Hartland example, there is 
a groove cut across the lip by which the more easily to pour out any liquid 
contents. They were made to be fixed in a wooden frame, and the pro- 
jecting lugs fitted into grooves or slots, so that the mortar would not revolve 
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under the action of the pestle when anything was being ground in it. Let 
anyone try the action of grinding something in a small mortar standing free 
on a table, and it will at once be seen how necessary it is that the mortar 
should be held firm meanwhile. These mortars vary considerably in size, 
from large things that have been deemed to be “ fonts,” to small things a 
few inches across. Some of those lately excavated at Old Sarum were made 
of Purbeck marble, like others of Roman date found at Silchester, and these 
are occasionally smooth within but rough without, because the outside was 
hidden by the frame.—W. H. Sr. Joun Hope. 


[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—I read with interest your note on the use of Hollesley Bay as a training 
school for returned soldiers who wish to go on the land. I have been making 
enquiries, and from what I can hear very little progress is being made with 
this. It seems to me a most excellent suggestion. The farm was bought 
and carried on at an enormous expense for the benefit of the worst type of 
unemployed labour, and although the results have been costly, there is no 
doubt that both the farm and gardens are in a very good state of cultivation. 
I understand in the laying out of the ground the idea of eventually turning 
it into small holdings was kept in view. When the Hollesley Bay farms 
were laid out, I believe it was done so on the lines of a large number of small 
holdings, so it is particularly adapted to your suggestion of using it as a 
training ground for soldiers wishing to settle on the land. I trust you will 
take this up and force it upon the attention of the public.—AGrico.a. 


VULGARITY IN POSTERS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’) 
Srr,—Country Lire devotes considerable space to topics of motoring 
interest, and I am surprised at not seeing any expression of disgust at the 
appalling bad taste of the advertisements which we are favoured with as 
to ‘Stop Motoring for Pleasure.” Everyone knows that motoring for 
pleasure has practically stopped and that the few people to whom these 
posters can apply would not be influenced by them. The bad taste of the 
whole series of posters is extraordinary. The same may be said of the 
poster appeals to women not to waste money on dress. The authors of 
these appeals evidently know but little as to what ladies are wearing, but 
if they took the trouble to enquire they would find there never has been 
a time when quietness and moderation in dress have been more thoroughly 
observed by the women of England. Posters of this class simply disgust 
people. I was under the impression there was a famine in paper and that 
the Government insisted on every economy being used with paper. This 





is, perhaps, another of the instances where economies might begin at 
home.—Lonpon. 
WAR ON VERMIN. 
[To THE EpIToR oF “ CountTRY LIFE.” 

Srr,—I am glad to see that in your issue of March 25th Mr. Frank Wearne 
has answered the letter signed *‘ L.J.C.M.”’ published in your columns a few 
weeks ago. In the first place, does ‘‘ L.J.C.M.”’ know that the hen pheasant 
is one of the worst mothers among all our wild birds? She will drag her 
unfortunate offspring through the wettest of wet grass and undergrowth 
regardless of the fact that the majority will assuredly perish of gapes as the 
result. Where, then, would be these broods of young pheasants ‘* L.J.C.M.” 
pictures unless the eggs were taken up and hatched under barn-door hens ? 





DINNER TIME IN A SHELTERED NOOK. 


As to the slaughter of owls as vermin, such a proposition has long since 
been declared absurd by the more enlightened game preservers and keepers. 
As regards the little owl, I fear this is quite another question, for, 
thougb I cannot speak from actual personal experience, I have every reason 
to believe that these choice little birds are quite capable of doing a great 
deal of damage to game. In the letter of ‘ L.J.C.M.,” advice is given that 
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the hedgehog is to be spared as harmless. Once upon a time a partridge 
nested at the bottom of my garden, laid sixteen eggs and duly commenced 
to sit on them. Every morning when smoking my after-breakfast pipe I 
used to look at the old bird sitting, but one fatal morning I found the bird 
absent, the ground round the nest covered with broken egg-shells and an old 
hedgehog curled up asleep in the nest. Was this enough to prove a conv ic- 
tion? At any rate, that hedgehog died very soon, and would have died a 
hundred deaths 
had I the power 
of administering 
adequate justice. 
Let me _ suggest 
that, as “*L.J.C.M.” 
is evidently a lover 
of nature, he (or 
she) should study 
country life more 
closely _ before 
plunging into print 
again.—H. L.R. K. 
A SOLDIER’S 
SNAPSHOT. 
[To THE Epiror.] 
S1r,—I enclose a 
photograph of a 
pelican in Nougha 
Gardens, Alex- 
andria. I hope it 
may prove of 
interest to you. 
R. W. Casson. 
CHOKE-BORES 
AND THEIR 
AMMUNITION. 
[To THE Eprror.] 
S1r,—When choke- 
bored guns are 
being tested on 
the target, it WILL THIS DO? 


is a common ex- 





perience to get an abnormally bad pattern among a number of good ones. 
It is obvious that something out of the way must happen in order to reduce 
the pattern to half its normal density. The most plausible explanation is 
that the felt wad occasionally fails to screen the shot column from the muzzle 
blast. The gases issuing from the bore have a higher velocity than the 
shot, and will overtake and scatter them if the felt wad tilts and leaves the 
way open. In some cases the felt wad itself is driven through the shot, 
and causes a cartwheel pattern. One winter I bored an experimental 
‘410 barrel, making it full choke. I had some difficulty in getting it to shoot 
a 70 per cent. pattern, and also found that the wad would sometimes blow 
through the shot. Eventually I recessed the barrel immediately behind 
the choke, and not only succeeded in getting the required pattern but 
stopped the cartwheels. The wad would expand on reaching the recess and 
then be checked on meeting the sudden contraction beyond, and this check 
would no doubt prevent any chance of its 
overtaking the shot which would flow ovet 
the choke with less resistance. I once had 
“a ball-and-shot. gun which was cylinder bored 
throughout except for a recess choke. This 
gun would, with a certain powder’ which 
happened to just suit it, make regular patterns 
of 200. Evidently felt wads should be as 
elastic as possible, of equal consistency 
throughout, and of perfectly true shape. 
Very probably it is some small fault in the 
wad which makes it oceasionally fail to fulfil 
its important function of screening the shot 
column.—TLEUR-DE-LYS. 


THOSE THAT ARE LEFT 

[To tHe Epiror or ‘Country Lire.” 
Sir,—At a time when the countryside in my 
neighbourhood (one of the Home Counties) is 
almost denuded of men, the enclosed photo- 
graph may be of interest. It represents the 
two extremes. The old road-mender who has 
chipped and picked and wheeled on the soft 
local ways for the last forty years and a 
farmer’s lad who was wrestling with the 
profundities of Sixth Standard arithmetic a 
year ago.—D. V. 


THE TREE IN BERKELEY SQUARE. 
[To tHE Eprror or “ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am sure that many of your readers 
will be glad to know that the tree of which 
you. give the photograph as blown down in Berkeley Square on 
March 28th was not one of the beautiful plane trees, but an elm. I 
am thankful to say that none of our planes was at all damaged, 
and they stood the gale well. Curiously, the elm fell nearly due west, 
although the wind at the time—7.30 p.m.—was about north-west, 1 

think.— RoBERT BIRKBECK. 
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WANTED, A SMALL COUNTRY COTTAGE. “ent : ig seen Bedlingtons much rougher and shaggier than Sudston 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ CountRY LIFE.”’} eit : e Pearl, and if all were like her, the eye might soon become 
Sir,—Wishing, during my husband’s absence on active mee ANE t- educated to the natural terrier.—Ep. 
service, to find a small country cottage in a residential village ; : e ea 
where there would be possibilities of the ordinary country SPARROWS IN GARDENS. 
social life, would you be so good as to tell me of some likely ; : [To tHE EpiTor oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.” 
villages in South or South-West England where I might at S1r,—There are several objections to using even a small 
least begin my cottage hunt? Much Hadham, Herts, is bore shot-gun for getting rid of sparrows. The report is 
the only such village I know, but it is altogether too near - loud, the shot are apt to damage plants and fruit trees, the 
London. I wish to be within a couple of miles of a Roman ammunition is expensive, and only a comparatively small 
Catholic church, doctor and station.—M. H. A. : i : number of the depredators are killed, while the surviving 
5 majority acquire great cunning. It is quite otherwise if an 
THE ORIGIN OF “SILES.” air-rifle is used instead of a gun. The single pellet does 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” i little damage to trees, while there is no report to frighten the 
Sir.—Referring to the interesting letter on “ Siles”’ in vour sparrows. The modern air-rifle is extremely accurate, and after 
issue of March 25th, the word ‘‘ sey” is in common use in a little practice, the air-gunner will find no great difficulty in 
Aberdeenshire in connection with dairy work both as a verb hitting a small bird at twenty to twenty-five yards. The 
meaning to strain milk and as the name of the utensil. writer found lately that some thinning down of the 
** Sieve’’ appears to be quite a different word. Skeat says sparrows was necessary to the welfare of his carly peas; 
‘ sile’’ is derived from the Swedish “ sila,” to filter or strain. a B.S.A. air-rifle was called into requisition, and over fifty 
The Scottish form, ‘‘ sey,” is pronounced as sile, with the sparrows were killed in three days. It may be added that 
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‘le’ silent, asin ‘‘ ha’ ”’ for hall and *‘ wa’”’ for wall, although constant practice with an air-rifle effects a wonderful 
in the latter cases the vowel sound is not the same in improvement in a man’s control over more serious weapons. 


” ” 


Scottish as in English. ‘* Teeming”’ appears to be the same -“* FLEUR-DE-LYS. 
word as the Aberdeenshire ‘‘ teem,” to empty out. The word ——— 
is usually spelt and pronounced in South Scotland ‘* toom,” STUDIES IN CONTRASTS. 
and is used also as an adjective. I have found in a six- [To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.” 
teenth century Aberdeenshire document ‘ toom”’ used .for : Sir,—I hope you will find space in your w:dely read paper 
the noun “ room,”’ or space.-—WILLIAM KELLy. for the accompanying photographs. I wish they could be 
- hung up in every village schoolroom to show what can be 
A RELIC OF A FAMOUS FREEBOOTER. : done by kindness and proper treatment. <A friend of mine, 
To THE Epitor or ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.” 5 Mrs. Farwell, of Stoke Fleming, bought this mare from a 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph shows a relic which is said butcher in South Devon when in the condition of the first 
to have once belonged to the famous Rob Roy Macgregor. ; z ‘“study.”” Her age was said to be ten years, but was 
The candlestick is made of wood and can be raised and : probably more. It is possible that the poor animal had 
lowered at will. The tallow candle was made by the present been overworked and underfed. She had also produced 
owner of the stick, one of the Clan Macgregor, some twenty one foal, so that her master had indeed had his money’s 
years ago.—-HAMISH MUIR. worth from as willing a beast as ever looked through a 
collar. I should add that in her younger days, while the 
THE NATURAL BEDLINGTON. 7 property of a farmer (at whose death the butcher purchased 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” her for a mere song), Maggie had taken a prize at the 
Sir,—Some time ago an article on Bedlington terriers Paignton Show in a harness class. When the mare again 
appeared in your paper, illustrated by photographs of changed hands her still clean legs and good action seemed 
some of Mr. H. K. Mecamlands winners. Mr. Croxton Smith ES Bee to promise some years of active life in her new home. I saw 
voiced the frequently heard remark that the breed suffers fe ne the mare very shortly after she arrived. Maggie had just com- 
: in a pleasant meadow near the sea with 
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from over-trimming. Though not more trimmed than, say, 7 AGP ES . menced her ‘‘rest-cure 
a wire fox terrier or Airedale, they are more altered in bis a copse for shelter. On hot days she was brought into a pic- 
their appearance by the process, and I, in common with Se Be turesque thatched stable, where in the cool darkness she could 
many people, think that if exhibited as they are, well = : , 
groomed and “tidied” up, ragged hair removed and 


ROB ROY’sS CANDLE- 
STICK. 


top-knots well avoid the flies 
washed, they and enjoy her 
would be more ration of corn. 
attractive to the After a while 
general public— she was used 
put down with for short 
about as much journeys in a 


“c 
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getting up” as light dog-cart, 

the average Dandie and my friend, 

Dinmont. I who is not 

enclose a_ photo- strong, some- 

graph of my bitch, times rode 

Sudston Pearl, “ in her to the 

the rough,’ but village 

well groomed, and church, a MAGGIE IN 1914— 

one of her mile distant. 

daughter, Sudston In a few months’ time Maggie was no disgrace to a lady's carriage, and 
study ’”’ was taken. I obtained permission to have 
as she appeared at these photographs published, feeling sure they will prove as interesting 


“ ’ 


Psyche, trimmed eventually the second 


SUDSTON PSYCHE PREPARED FOR a_ show. Perhaps to other animal lovers as they are to me.—FLORENCE ROBERTSON. 
sHOw. some of your 
readers’ will ex- 
press their 
opinions on the 
subject. Sudston 
Pearl, twice reserve 
champion and 
winner every time 
out; Sudston 
Psyche, winner 
Newcastle and 
challenge certificate 
Birmingham, 1915. 
—Maup E. G. 
MeEap, Hon. Secre- 
tary, British Bed- 
lington Terrier 
Club. 
[Probably 
these Bedlington 
terriers come 
of an unusually 
good coated strain. 


SUDSTON PEARL UNTRIMMED. Certainly we have AND TWELVE MONTHS LATER. 


ae see 





